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Introduction 

N othing is riskier than writing; nothing is scarier than writing; but 
nothing is as satisfying as a piece of writing that “works.” Noth- 
ing, that is, except the teaching of writing. The purpose of this 
book is to explore the struggles, the risks, and the potential for failure 
that lurk just under the surface of teaching in a process-approach class- 
room. In a 1991 speech in Rochester, New York, Tom Newkirk called 
these struggles the “silences in our teaching stories — what we leave out 
and why.” His description and his questions prompted us to consider the 
available literature about teaching writing and compare our own teaching 
stories with those that have been published (many of them written by 
University of New Hampshire professors), such as Nancie Atwell’s In the 
Middle, Tom Romano’s Clearing the Way, Don Graves’s Writing Teachers 
and Children at Work, and Lucy Calkins’s The Art of Teaching Writing 
(just to mention a few). We found that our experiences didn’t always 
match theirs, and because of this difference we thought we had failed in 
our understanding or perhaps our implementation of writing-process 
theory. 

Professionally, we teachers have existed in mute isolation. For years 
we’ve hidden behind closed doors, wringing our hands and wondering if 
there was something special in the water in New Hampshire. The three of 
us began to meet regularly to share our concerns, yet we felt as if we 
were just this side of sabotage. Leery of discussing our shortcomings, our 
“curriculum disabilities,” even with each other, let alone with the experts 
who conduct and publish research on which we base our classroom 
practices, how can we hope to drive our future when we bury the present 
and deny the past? How do we open the floodgates and begin to talk to 
each other, and then to the larger community we serve? How do we learn 
to rely on our own experiences and instincts when the research of ex- 
perts doesn’t work in our classrooms? Instead of trying to dance a little 
faster, read more, attend more workshops, why not share these problems 
with other teachers? 

We hope that reading the articles included here will raise at least as 
many questions as those with which we have struggled. The writers are 
all classroom teachers who are trying to implement writing-process ap- 
proaches in their classrooms. Because of our perspectives and experi- 
ences as teachers, we speak to these issues in a way that experts in 
writing-process theory cannot. Our classrooms are our laboratories in 
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which we carefully observe and thoughtfully reflect on the knowledge 
we gain from our daily interchanges. Because we are professionals who 
care deeply about our students, we are continually working to blend 
accepted theories in our field with productive, effective practices in our 
classrooms. We hope we have found the courage to weed out those 
practices which are not working, or to search for different approaches to 
make them work, while trying new ways based on what we know about 
learners and learning. 

The book which has emerged is a collection of teachers’ stories 
about teaching writing in which problems central to the writing process 
are discussed and tentative solutions sometimes suggested. We focus on 
how process instruction flounders because of particular circumstances or 
personal quirks or idiosyncrasies, not on the failure of writing process as 
a theory. Obviously we are all believers or we would have abandoned 
ship a long time ago! Candid questions are raised, but not always an- 
swered. In keeping with the idea that we wanted to open a dialogue, and 
mindful of the importance of reader response in both our own confer- 
ence group and in our writing classes, we responded to each essay from 
the point of view of someone at a different grade level dealing with 
similar challenges. Our goal for this book is no less than removing the 
veil of silence which shrouds our classrooms and which keeps us from 
sharing the trials inherent in the nature of process teaching. This commu- 
nication across grade levels is vital to our growth as teachers and for the 
evolution of writing process as a method of teaching. 

We have been our own worst enemy, allowing just about anyone 
and everyone to diagnose our ills and to prescribe cures. For example, 
take the issue of time — how to balance equal amounts for different disci- 
plines in self-contained classrooms, how to “cover” everything in depart- 
mentalized situations, how to determine focus in integration, how to 
allocate for the many components of process approach (drafting, revis- 
ing, conferencing, proofreading, editing, publishing, etc.), and how to 
keep abreast of the current research and keep on top of the responses 
and assessments generated by the students’ daily reading and writing. At 
different times, in different ways, each of the contributors has tangled 
with this overriding issue of time. Who knows better what works and 
what does not? Classroom teachers do. Yet where is our voice? Reformers 
see time as the panacea; keep the students in their classes for longer 
blocks of time, decrease the “free” time for teachers and students, extend 
the school year, and all will be right with the world! 

But time is only one of the many topics discussed in this collection; 
the value of reflection, the particular challenges of the beginning process 
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teacher, selecting curricula, fostering quality, the equal application of pro- 
cess strategies for both reading and writing, the ongoing “grammar” ques- 
tion, peer conferencing, and the sustaining of sanity, integrity, and 
enthusiasm are all tackled. 

As editors and contributors, we envision an ongoing communica- 
tion among reading and writing teachers and researchers in which an 
open and honest sharing of experiments, trials, successes, and perplexi- 
ties could lead to important changes in how we teach and how we feel 
about ourselves as teachers and spokespersons for our profession. We 
need to speak out, confidently and with the conviction of our experi- 
ence. The media will not be able to depict teachers as failures if teachers 
do not feel like failures. 

Choose a chapter and read with both your head and your heart. 
Agree or disagree. Empathize, sympathize, or reject — but react! Then pick 
up your pen or keyboard and write to us. Share your stories, your puzzles 
and strategies. Help us to become better teachers by becoming better 
collaborators. Together we can lift the veil of silence and begin a dia- 
logue which will shape the nature of writing process for the future. 
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1 Defining the Writing 
Process 

Donna Barnes 

Mary Hurd School 
North Berwick, Maine 

Katherine Morgan 

Oyster River High School 
Durham, New Hampshire 

Karen Weinhold 

North Hampton Elementary School 
North Hampton, New Hampshire 



Definition #1 

Donna Barnes 

For me the writing process is a lot like my life. I was born into a family 
and I grew and I grew. I was sheltered and nurtured those first few 
months and years. My mother and father talked to me, loved me, and 
showed me how to do things. They didn’t yell at me or laugh at me when 
I made a mistake. I grew and learned; I practiced and imitated. 

I was born into the writing process the summer I went to my first 
University of New Hampshire Writing Institute. Don Graves and Jane 
Hansen were my parents. Perhaps Don Graves’s book Writing: Teachers 
and Children at Work (1983) was my godparent— the voice and philoso- 
phy that guided my thinking as I began to do some writing. The basic 
lesson I lived and learned that summer was that writing teachers do write. 
I heard it and repeated it and practiced it, but I didn’t really get it. 

Jane Hansen and Don Graves helped me through my infancy that 
summer. The reading lists and a clinic class helped me experience the 
writing process. I wrote and I wrote and I shared my writing daily with a 
small group of peers. This group, my conference group, were my play- 
mates, my play group, during those early months and years. They helped 
me hear my writing, helped me find a voice, clarify my thoughts, revise 
my writing and move it toward a finished piece. The teacher helped me 
edit, and the class was my audience. 
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Yet when the course was over, so was my writing. I was born, but I 
was not growing strong. I was not writing daily. Hell, I wasn’t writing at all. 
As a toddler I probably learned more in a short space of time than I will 
ever learn in a lifetime. Gripes! I learned to walk and talk and run and sing 
and write or scribble. How did I do this? By watching my mom and dad 
and relatives and friends; by trying out sounds, words, steps, and notes; by 
practicing over and over and over again. 

My second-grade classroom in North Berwick, Maine, formed my 
toddler years in writing. With this class of students I did what Don Graves 
and Jane Hansen told me to do that summer at the University of New 
Hampshire. And I modeled what I learned with my peers in the clinic 
class. 

My students and I learned together. We read and we wrote every 
single day. We wrote and wrote and wrote. If some event messed up our 
regular schedule, we rescheduled our writing time. They conferenced 
and I conferenced and we conferenced together. It was rough; it was not 
polished. I thought they were writing wonderful stories. Yet, as I think 
back and look back, there was a tremendous amount of garbage. Greg 
wrote, “I like baseball because we can run bases and run home runs. And 
I just hit a homerun.” James wrote, “My pencil is bad. At worktime it pops 
out of my hand and I get in trouble. Sometimes it gathers up other pencils 
and makes a missile launcher. And shoots out at me!!!” TJ. seldom brought 
anything to completion. Jeremy only wrote meaningless drivel about aliens. 
I wrote a poem called “Why Can’t I Write?” in a fit of frustration and sent 
it off to Language Arts. 

I believed then and I still believe that kids of any age need models. 
They write and I write. They conference and I conference. They revise 
and I revise. They edit and I edit. The process is the same for all of us as 
we all work toward a finished piece of writing that we share together. 

I spent five years teaching the second grade. Those were my child- 
hood years. I practiced writing with the kids in class. I did very little 
writing out of class. I was a reader but not a writer. 

As an adolescent, I was trying to find myself. Who was I, what did 
I want, where was I going? It was a confusing time. Nothing worked and 
everything worked. At times I knew I had the answers to everything, and 
at other times I cried in despair because I knew nothing. I began to doubt 
my mother and my father and my teachers. I could say with absolute 
assurance that I knew more than they did. It was a wonderful time and a 
horrible time. 

My adolescent years in writing came the summer I returned to the 
University of New Hampshire for an advanced seminar in writing with 
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Maryellen Giacobbe. I am embarrassed now as I think about that summer. 
It seemed like the whole class was in the same adolescent frame of mind. 
It was an aloof and unfriendly class; Maryellen was trying to help us ex- 
plore how people learn, and we resisted. 

I now wish I had been more open and receptive to her thoughts 
and suggestions. As in life, I look back and regret many things I did as an 
adolescent. Maryellen wanted us to try to learn something we did not 
previously know, to explore and analyze what happened in that learning 
process. On some days I wanted her to tell me how people learn. And on 
other days / wanted to tell her how people learn. I wanted to write. I 
hated that class! I was confused and angry, but from that confusion and 
anger came a professional friendship with a fellow student and a new 
approach to teaching and learning. So perhaps I learned from that class 
in spite of my poor attitude. 

My personal writing at this point was still disappointing. It was 
going nowhere. I only wrote in school when the students wrote — and 
lots of times I avoided that. Adolescence is long and traumatic, but thank- 
fully it does end. With adulthood comes growing up and independence. 
As an adult, I am expected to make decisions and solve problems based 
on rational processes. As an adult, I am on my own, I can set a schedule 
that seems best for my needs and change it as I see fit. I am in charge of 
my own destiny. I make my own friends, seek my own employment, 
build my own family and .... 

Adulthood came to my personal writing with Tom Romano in per- 
son and Tom Romano in Clearing the Way (1987^ and with a conference 
group that began in 1988 and continues until this very day. This course 
with Tom Romano at the University of New Hampshire and this group 
affected my personal writing. These two circumstances made me a writer. 
In Tom’s class I started writing for me. Up until that point I wrote because 
something was assigned or because I needed to be a model for students. 
With Tom I wrote a finished piece because I wanted to give my aunt and 
uncle a gift of writing for their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. With 
Tom I wrote a book review for The Jolly Postman — a book I love. The 
review was published in Read’em Cowboy, the Wyoming Reading Asso- 
ciation newsletter. With Tom Romano I became a writer and realized the 
importance of writing for real-life purposes. 

Adulthood in the teaching of writing came to me from reading 
Living Between the Lines by Lucy Calkins. That book revolutionized my 
work with children. That book led me to New York City to Columbia 
University to a ten-day writing institute with Lucy Calkins. The book and 
the institute had an incredible impact. As Patricia MacLachlan said so well 
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in Baby, “Life is not a straight line . . . sometimes we circle back to a past 
time. But we are not the same. We are changed forever” (108). 

Calkins helped me understand exactly how to lead children away 
from their stories of aliens invading the city to writing that matters. So 
that now Erin writes, “Dear Benson, I wish there was some way to com- 
municate with you, but I don’t bark and you don’t speak. So we can’t 
communicate. But if we could I would want you to read this letter. I just 
wanted to say I think you’re the best dog in the world. . . .You make the 
whole family’s life shine with joy. You make us feel special and I think 
that we make your life special too.” And Greg now writes of his grandfa- 
ther, “My grandfather liked to fish because he was good at it. He fished at 
our camp on Lake Winnipesaukee. He liked camp so much we started to 
call him ‘Grampa the Campa.’ I think he liked camping so much because 
it made him feel so free.” And Jordan writes, “I have to write. When I 
write I feel good. Writing is fun. I can tell how I feel on paper and not 
have to tell anybody just the paper in words. I think writing is a good 
way to help you release your emotions in a constructive way. Writing is 
good for your mind.” 

We all still write every day in school, but I think it is more legiti- 
mate writing. No one writes of Barbie going to Bermuda. Rachel writes a 
letter to the custodian asking for another coat hook to be installed, Michelle 
makes a card for her mom who is about to have a new baby, Greg writes 
about his grandfather who just died, and I write this because now I feel 
like a writer. I no longer write just in school; I write at home and in the 
car and in a cafe and wherever and whenever I feel like it. 

So I reached adulthood in the teaching of writing and I continued 
to think and act as a writer. I was fortunate to meet two other people who 
felt the same way, Karen Weinhold and Kay Morgan. We decided to meet 
once a month in a cafe to share our reading and our writing. And we 
have continued to meet monthly for nine years! Nothing stops us. If a 
conflict arises, we reschedule our meetings. That is incredible, a nine- 
year conference group! 

In our conference group we do what we will not allow our stu- 
dents to do. We always catch up on our lives — who is doing what, how 
they’re doing it, whose child is happy or miserable, and why. We laugh, 
we cry, we carry on, AND we share our reading and writing. 

Karen always has wonderful book titles to suggest to us. She used 
to work at the town library. She shared the chapter she contributed to 
Nancie Atwell’s Workshop I. Kay and I listened with sadness as she shared 
the eulogy she wrote for her brother’s funeral. 
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Kay edited a book of letters called My Ever Dear Daughter, My 
Own Dear Mother. She transcribed these letters from the originals she 
found in her grandmother’s attic. She read us excerpts and listened to our 
feedback. Karen and I listened in horror as Kay shared some tense family 
moments. 

I shared the poem published in Language Arts. No one could ap- 
preciate better than Kay and Karen my feelings when I saw the poem in 
print. They listened with empathy and sorrow as I went through the 
trying times of a messy divorce. 

The three of us continue to meet, but now it’s much more than 
once a month because our conference group has produced an offspring — 
this book. The idea of a book grew from our meetings. We suddenly 
realized we were all teachers of vastly different ages and grades, and yet 
we faced the same questions and concerns every day. It was always easy 
to share classroom stories when we were together — a second-grade teacher, 
a seventh-grade teacher, and a high school teacher. 

We compared notes. Did we have peer conferences in our respec- 
tive classrooms? Yes we did, but less and less frequently. Why was this 
so? Why were we uncomfortable when students were sharing life stories? 
Why did we feel this was off-task when we did the same thing at our 
meetings? Where did life stories fit? We actually asked each other, “Did 
conferences, peer conference, work?” We were all struggling with the 
conference question. 

What else did we struggle with? Time, always a time crunch; as- 
sessment and self-assessment; mechanics; the implementation of a writ- 
ing workshop classroom; feeling alone as a process teacher. Ah-ha — as 
we talked and brainstormed, we realized our concerns and worries were 
much the same. Thus, the idea of this book was born — all teachers from 
kindergarten to college face the same concerns and challenges. We needed 
to share this idea with others. So we solicited teachers from all grades to 
share their stories and struggles with us. 

Dawn Boyer, our editor, urged us to include our definition of the 
writing process as part of the book. That would be easy — so we thought. 
We all came from the same writing background. University of New Hamp- 
shire courses and institutes. We read and reread the same professional 
books. We attended many of the same conferences, and when we didn’t, 
we shared our notes and knowledge. 

Our intent was to each write a defiriition of the writing process. 
We would then blend them together into one, taking the best of all three. 
We were amazed at the vastly different way each of us approached this 
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statement of the writing process. Howard Gardner, with his theories of 
multiple intelligences, would probably smile as he read each of our defini- 
tions. 

I took a linguistic approach to my definition. I wrote a poem — or 
perhaps the poem wrote itself: 

Definition of Writing Process 

First thing you do is get a notebook and a pen. 

They need to fit you just right. 

Then you write, and you write, and you 
write some more. 

You write fast 
And you write slow. 

You write in silence and 
You write in bedlam. 

You write at your desk 
You write in your car. 

You write in the cemetery and 
You write at the mall. 

You reread everything you wrote, 

The garbage and the gems. 

You laugh and you cry. 

You're surprised and you’re not. 

You reread and you underline. 

You reread and you take notes. 

You reread and you highlight. 

You talk to yourself and 
you share parts with a friend. 

You do everything you ask your students to do , , , , 

They write; you write. 

They reread; you reread. 

They conference; you conference. 

They question; you question. 

You write and you write. 

You find a seed and it begins to possess you. 

You think about it as you shower. 

You think about it as you drive to school. 

You think about it as you eat lunch. 

You dream about it. 

You talk about it to anyone who will listen. 

You share it with your friends. 

You share it with your students. 

You begin to wonder what to do with this seed. 

You’ve grown it and grown it. 

You’ve watered it and fertilized it. 

Now, it is ready to bloom. 
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what will it look like 
A letter, a poem, an essay, a short story, 

A long story, a novel, a what? 

You look at different forms, 

You study them; you absorb them. 

You question — ^what will this seed turn into? 
You ask friends, 

You ask students. 

You listen — ^you experiment. 

You make a decision. 

Your seed moves out of the notebook. 

Onto the paper. 

It moves into the word processor, 

Again it possesses you. 

It won’t go away. 

You can’t stop thinking about writing 
Until it is done. 

You finish. 

You edit. 

You give it to a friend to edit. 

You rewrite and it is ready. 

You share it in some way 
A way that matters to you. 

The writing process as it works for me! 



Definition #2 

Karen Weinhold 

I looked at writing spatially, defining the writing process with a flowchart 
(see Figure 1). But I was not willing to live with a chart alone. I also sub- 
mitted an outline: 

What the Writing Process Teacher Has to Teach 

I. Process (steps leading to predetermined goal) 

A. Strategies 

B. Audience 

C. Purpose (to inform, entertain, persuade, enrich) 

II. Steps 

A. Generating an idea 

B. Drafting 

C. Conferencing 

D. Revising 
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E. Proofreading 

F. Editing 

G. Publishing 

III. Structure 

A. Sentence 

B. Paragraph 

C. Transitions 

D. Total Composition 

IV. Language 

A. Vocabulary 

B. Grammar 

C. Mechanics 

1. spelling 

2. punctuation 

3. capitalization 

D. Usage 

1. tense 

2. agreement 

V. Techniques 

A. Drafting (paper, word processor) 

B. Conferencing 

1. self 

2. partner/peer 

3. small group 

4. large group 

C. Revising 

D. Proofreading 

E. Editing 

VI. Ancillary Studies 

A. Research strategies 

B. Com pu ting/ typing/ word processing 

C. Reference 

D. Publication 
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Figure 1 . What Writing Process Looks Like 



And I also included a narrative: 

Writing process involves a series of composing activities leading to an es- 
tablished goal, which may be an edited, finished piece of writing. These 
activities are teachable and definable and have a set of procedures or 
steps which, although not necessarily linear, can be followed in an alter- 
able pattern. 

Writing means composing — forming ideas, expressing opinions, of- 
fering researched facts — by putting letters, words, sentences, and para- 
graphs together to form a meaningful (to the writer) whole. It is both an 
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obseivable and definable series of actions, though due to its recursive na- 
ture (a procedure that can repeat itself indefinitely), its patterns may vary 
from individual to individual. 

The first step involves generating an idea from which to work — a 
focus, a seed, a theme. Many strategies exist for doing this, from external 
imposition to individual brainstorming; the preferred one is the one that 
works for each writer. 

Step two requires the writer to put down on paper (or screen) what 
he or she initially knows or wants to say on the topic, creating for self 
what is known, and determining from this what to do next. Perhaps more 
research is needed, or refining/clarification of the original idea, or dis- 
carding, or interweaving, or any activity to gather more fodder. Perhaps 
enough has been generated to proceed to step three, conferencing. 

Now the writer collaborates with at least one other person who reads 
or listens to the draft and offers suggestions, asks questions, and, in gen- 
eral, responds. 

In step four, the writer may need to generate more material, delete, 
rearrange, refocus, all of which are considered revising strategies. Maybe 
the conference was not a viable one, and the author must seek another 
respondent before continuing. The author does not have to act on the 
critique of the reader/listener, only take what he or she deems appropri- 
ate for the piece. Trust or confidence in the conferee can be a factor here. 

The middle components of writing process (conferencing and revis- 
ing) thus involve constant recursive behaviors, during which the writer 
produces a revised draft, finds someone with whom to conference, per- 
forms some type of revision on the draft, and conferences 2ig2i\n, until the 
writer is satisfied that the piece is now capable of effectively communicat- 
ing the author’s idea. 

The next step involves proofreading (looking for errors in mechanics, 
usage, punctuation, etc.) and editing (fixing those errors), until the piece 
of writing meets the standards for written English. 

The final step of writing process is publication, the sharing with at 
least one other person of the polished, finished piece of writing. 



Definition #3 

Katherine Morgan 

My definition of the writing process took an intra personal approach, us- 
ing a diary-like entry: 

IVe always known that writing involved a process; that books didn’t spring 
full-blown from the author’s head. On the other hand, though I intuited 
that, I never translated it to my teaching of writing. In fact, I really don’t 
think that I taught writing in my English classes. What I did was assign 
papers and assume that students would write them. After they were fin- 
ished with a paper, I conducted the postmortem, pointing out all the 
places they should have said something differently, or in more depth, or 
more succinctly. 
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In 1983 I attended the New Hampshire Summer Writing Program at 
the University of New Hampshire, in which I actually experienced the 
writing process for the first time. I entered as a skeptic, but departed a 
believer, at least as far as my own writing was concerned. The teachers 
immersed us in our own writing and created a community of writers in 
which we learned to write, share, listen, provide supportive feedback, 
revise, edit, and finally “publish” our writing through group sharing and a 
publication at the end of the three weeks. 

I wrote and wrote that summer, moving from personal narratives to 
personal narratives with a dash of fiction and finally to two children’s 
stories, one of which was subsequently published in Cricket magazine. I 
learned that when I cared deeply about the topic, I might come close to 
crying when I shared it; I learned that the questions people asked me in 
conferences led me to think again about parts of my piece and then to 
revise them. I learned that not all ideas led to finished pieces; and finally 
I found out there were important differences between the writer and the 
critic in my head. Most important to me as a teacher, I learned what it was 
like to sit in the student’s place and try to write. 

I left the summer believing that I was a writer and that the writing 
process was the way to teach writing to students. I didn’t need to assign 
papers anymore: I could let students choose topics and begin the process 
in a way that was likely to lead to a product which wouldn’t require a 
postmortem by me. The writing process freed students to write and teachers 
to encourage and explain during the process instead of criticizing the end 
product. 

One day in my Writing Workshop class, while students were writing 
and I was trying to write too, I realized that there was a remarkable 
similarity between the process of teaching and the process of writing. In 
order to define the writing process, I want to also define the teaching 
process as I experience it. 

I find that I do a substantial amount of mental rehearsal for both 
teaching and writing. When I am not consciously directing that reflective 
process, my subconscious takes over for me. Then, usually in the mo- 
ments before I fall asleep or just after I wake up, the plan for the day’s 
class or the idea for revision of a piece of writing comes to me. As teach- 
ers, we know how critical time for planning is, and I believe that planning 
or “thinking” time is the first step in the writing process. Just as with 
teaching, time to reflect is important throughout the writing process. 

At the high school level, we place a great deal of emphasis on knowl- 
edge of subject matter. Indeed, it would be impossible to be a good 
teacher in an unfamiliar field. Knowledge of your subject is also one of 
the key elements in a successful piece of writing. As teachers, we func- 
tion best when we have control over our lesson plans and over curricu- 
lum decisions; as writers, we produce our best writing when we choose 
the topic. 

When starting a piece of writing, I like to have a general plan for the 
whole piece. This is not to say that I have an outline set in stone; rather, 
Fm likely to have a brief list of brainstormed ideas or a concept web of 
ideas Fd like to include. One of the hallmarks of my general plan for a 
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piece is that the plan is flexible, Don Murray suggests that we write in order 
to learn what we don’t know about what we know. My lesson plans are the 
same. I map out the week, with as many specifics for a given day as I can 
muster, but I do so with the knowledge that the class may not get as far as 
I think on a particular day, or the students may generate an idea which 
leads to a new set of plans for the next day. Serendipity in teaching — the 
teachable moment — is like the sudden inspiration in writing. 

At some point in teaching, and preferably early and often, sharing ideas 
with colleagues is important. Finding out what another teacher of ninth 
graders is doing, for example, is often helpful. We find many new ideas by 
talking to our colleagues. Peer conferencing in teaching is exactly like peer 
conferencing in the writing process. When we ask each other questions, 
whether in teaching or in writing, the outcome is a more refined idea or 
approach or a brand new idea or direction for thinking. 

The goal of both teaching and writing is the communication of ideas. 
Words are the medium for communication, though in one case written 
and the other usually oral. Just as the writer shares responsibility for 
meaning with the reader, the teacher shares responsibility for learning 
with the student. Both parties are integral parts of the process if the goal 
is to be successfully attained. 

A significant difference between the two processes occurs at what 
might be perceived as the end point of each. Presumably, in the writing 
process the end result is a final piece of writing; in teaching, I suppose 
the final product is the educated student. The end of the writing process 
leads to a tangible product, while the end of the teaching process is often 
not known to the teacher. In reality, a writer can keep revising a piece 
over and over, even after the piece is allegedly finished; in that sense the 
end product is never truly final. Although a teacher doesn’t keep teaching 
the same student over and over, the student’s education is an ongoing 
process which persists long after leaving a particular classroom. Like a 
piece of writing which may be revised, a student’s ideas will grow and 
change as his or her education proceeds. 

As I prepare again for a new year of teaching, after I have spent a 
summer of writing, I am reminded of the parallels between the two activi- 
ties, and the conclusion that each is an art, not confined to a rigid set of 
rules, but more an evolving form that takes the shape of the individual 
who is the shaper: the teacher or the writer. 



The three of us — so alike in our backgrounds and yet so different in our 
visualization of the definition of writing process. Yet each definition is 
exactly the same in the message it conveys. The writing process involves 
many steps, and though the steps may not be in the same order for 
everyone, the writing process always involves generating ideas, writing, 
drafting, reading, rereading, conferencing, revising, conferencing, edit- 
ing, final drafting, proofreading, and sharing with an audience or publish- 
ing. Our means of delivery are different, but our message is identical! 
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2 A First-Draft Society: 
Self-Reflection and 
Slowing Down 

Robert K. Griffith 

Elementary Curriculum and Instructional Specialist 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 

O ur students today lead such nonstop, crowded lives. Up in the 
morning, off to school, then band practice, gymnastics, horse- 
back riding, intramurals — the list could go on and on. Children 
(and families) race from one activity to another with barely enough time 
to grab a quick bite at a fast-food drive -through. This living in the fast 
lane is reflected in entertainment options as well. Video games offer 
rapid-fire challenges requiring split-second decisions. Television pro- 
grams present problems and neatly packaged solutions, all in just thirty 
minutes. TV problems are like microwave dinners — just wait a few min- 
utes and they are done. Time is rarely spent on long, sustained activities. 
Calkins describes this as a “one-draft-only society” iArt 23). 

Our school curricula are like this too. We “do” spelling for twelve 
minutes, math for forty minutes, social studies for thirty minutes, off to 
gym for forty-five minutes, fifteen minutes for sustained silent reading, a 
safety program assembly for twenty minutes. . . . Children’s lives at school 
are hasty and fragmented. 

Intercom announcements constantly disrupt the classroom. “Today’s 
menu has been changed. Chefs choice will be today, not tomorrow, and 
tomorrow will be chicken.” “Please send Bobby to the nurse. He forgot 
to take his medication again.” 

Children’s lives are so blippy and fractured, lived in fast, compact 
time bites. Little time is taken in children’s home or school lives for 
reflecting on what they are doing, much less on how well they are doing 
at any given activity. When I asked children in my classroom if they had 
done their best on particular pieces of work, they looked at me like I was 
crazy. “No, it’s not really my best. But at least I finished it” was a familiar 
student response. The credo seems to be “Don’t worry about how you 
do, just get it done and move on.” 
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Thus, our students often come to us unaware of their strengths and 
weaknesses in the language arts, with no thoughts given to personal 
goals. As a consequence of this first-draft society, we as teachers are 
frequently faced with the dilemma of children’s shallow writing and su- 
perficial responses to reading. Like many teachers, I have read children’s 
sequels to Nightmare on Elm Street, blood and guts stories such as “G.I. 
Joe Meets the Terminator,” “Little Princess” tales, and so on. 

I wanted to help my students to slow down their lives, to thought- 
fully consider their writing and reading. I wanted them to discover the 
strategies they were using that were successful and to recognize the areas 
each needed to work on. I wanted my students to set and strive toward 
personal reading and writing goals. 

To try to accomplish this, I began asking my students about their 
writing strategies. Calkins wrote, “When students are asked to describe 
their writing processes, they often become aware of them for the first 
time. In anticipation of process conferences, children monitor their writ- 
ing strategies and soon, they consciously revise those strategies” {Art 
152). Not my students! They kept coming to process/reflection confer- 
ences with responses that demonstrated little self-awareness of their writ- 
ing and reading strategies, strengths, weaknesses, or goals. 

“How did you write this? What worked and didn’t work?” I would 
ask in conferences. 

“Gosh, Mr. G., I don’t know. I just got my idea and wrote it.” 

“Ross, what did you try in this writing piece that you hadn’t tried 
before?” 

“I don’t know. Nothing, I don’t think. I just sort of wrote it. You 
know.” 

And that was the problem. Sometimes I knew, and sometimes I 
didn’t. More important, my students didn’t know what was working or 
not working for them. Thus, they had little, if any, insight into how to 
improve their writing. The big question was how I as the teacher could 
help them to develop this insight. 

Could it be that these process/evaluation conferences used with 
such great success by Calkins, Atwell, and others weren’t being con- 
ducted often enough in my classroom? I had been guiding conference 
discussions toward children’s processes every couple of weeks. I decided 
to increase the frequency that the students and I discussed our writing 
and reading processes to once or twice a week. This helped a little in that 
students were a bit more able to describe their literacy processes, but still 
with little depth or thoughtfulness. I began to realize that for this self- 
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reflection to be effective, it would have to become a continuing, regular 
part of the language arts workshop routine. 

I was concerned that Graves, Calkins, and Atwell didn’t talk much 
about the routines that they obviously appeared to use to help students 
become more reflective writers and readers. According to Robert Tierney, 
“There’s a dearth of worthwhile pedagogical suggestions with respect to 
getting students involved in self-assessment” (5). Regardless, I realized 
that my students’ lack of insight into their literary processes, reflected in 
their conference responses, illustrated the need for regular reflection ac- 
tivities. Additionally, as their teacher, I knew that I had a responsibility to 
be their guide and role model in reflective thinking. 

I worried that these self-reflection activities might take too much 
time away from the students’ writing and reading, thereby leading to 
even shallower writing and reading. At the same time, I found some 
helpful advice from Calkins which I tried to keep in mind as we began 
these activities. She advised, “If the activities are to be a forum for think- 
ing about one’s writing process, then they must become part of the back- 
drop of the workshop. If they are always changing, always new, they 
themselves become the focus of attention rather than a tool for focusing 
on something else” {Art 155). This helped me to see the importance of 
taking time to develop self-reflection routines that would become a natu- 
ral part of the workshop fabric. It is important to note that these proce- 
dures are not all introduced at the same time. I begin slowly, first developing 
the routines of our writing and reading workshops. The following pro- 
vides a brief overview of these workshops. 

In my self-contained sixth-grade classroom, we read and write ev- 
ery day. As workshop routines are implemented, I model and participate 
in each activity and strategy that is introduced. I walk the students through 
each process, acting as a facilitator as they learn the procedures. 

Writing workshop typically begins with a brief mini-lesson focused 
on some strategy or tip that children have shown a need for in their 
writing. At the beginning of the school year, I lead these short (five to 
eight minutes) lessons. Later in the year, as students become more confi- 
dent and try out new strategies, they often request to plan and lead their 
own mini-lessons. 

The mini-lesson is followed by sustained silent writing of approxi- 
mately twenty minutes. Then, during the final twenty-five minutes or so 
of writing workshop, students conference with peers or with me, or con- 
tinue to work on their writing pieces. Some students may be doing illus- 
trations for a final piece, while others might be self-editing or peer-editing 
a rough draft. 
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Reading workshop time lasts about forty-five minutes. Groups of 
two to four students meet to read and discuss books they have chosen. 
One group may all be reading Patricia MacLachlan’s Journey, while 
another reads Missing May by Cynthia Rylant. These groups, called Book 
Clubs, guide their own daily activities. 

On one day, a Book Club may decide to independently read the 
next two chapters of its book. As students read, they jot down questions 
and ideas the book makes them think about. They also record any lines 
written by the author that stand out for them. The Book Club then meets 
the following day to discuss the chapters, using the questions and lines 
readers noticed as the starting point of their discussion. I often sit in on 
part of their discussion, as a facilitator at the beginning of the year and as 
more of a participant later in the year, as the students' group skills de- 
velop and mature. 

Out of this conversation, students often choose to write a personal 
narrative inspired by a question raised during discussion of the book. For 
example, while reading Journey, Heather wrote a response to her ques- 
tion “How would I feel if my mother just up and left me one day?” Other 
times. Book Club members might draw a picture which makes connec- 
tions between themselves and the book’s theme or a main character. 

During writing and reading time, I work hard at creating a class- 
room climate which is calm and relaxed. I model the difference between 
an “inside voice” and an “outside voice.” We practice moving quietly 
from our desks to wherever a Book Club is meeting. I approach students 
and their writing pieces with respect, with an attitude of looking for what 
worked in what they’ve tried. I model thoughtful responses to books Fm 
reading, pondering aloud over how a book affects me and what it makes 
me think about. This modeling of slow, deliberate, quiet, thoughtful think- 
ing and responding is one of the first things I do in a school year to begin 
helping students slow down and become more reflective. 

As a class becomes comfortable with the preceding writing/read- 
ing workshop elements, I begin to introduce classroom routines, activi- 
ties, and procedures for regularly engaging in self-reflection. As guides in 
determining when to implement these routines, I consider the students’ 
maturity, preceding school year’s experiences with a writing/reading 
workshop approach, and the class mixture of individual strengths and 
weaknesses. I have seldom used every one of the following procedures 
with a single group of students. Some classes have been ready for more 
of these routines than others. 

The following sections more fully explain these self-reflection ac- 
tivities and procedures. They are generally described in the order in which 
they are introduced in the classroom. 
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Daily 

Mary is talking with Melissa about what she is going to do today in read- 
ing/writing workshop: “Well, yesterday my Book Club began this really 
neat book called The Pintails. Today we’re going to try to read the next 
two chapters. They’re pretty short. I think in writing I’ll bring my writer’s 
notebook [see Calkins, Living to a conference to try to find seed ideas for 
a writing project. Want to conference with me?” As Maiy talks, she jots 
down these plans on her daily workshop schedule (see Figure 1). 

In making her plans, Mary has needed to reflect upon what she has 
already done and decide what she is going to try to accomplish this day. 
This process of assessing where she stands at the moment as well as 
setting goals for what she will do next occurs each day. Mary, Melissa, 
and the other students use the daily workshop schedule to record their 
reading and writing plans. This committing to paper of daily, self-se- 
lected activities places responsibility, choice, and ownership in the stu- 
dents’ hands. It helps the children to slow down and think about their 
reading and writing. Further, the students must be aware of what they 
have already accomplished and decide what they should do next in order 
to achieve their goals. 

At the close of each morning’s workshop, Mary and the other stu- 
dents think about how they have done with their daily goals. On their 
workshop schedule, they place a check plus (./ +) if they feel they’ve 
accomplished their goal completely, a check (*/^) if they made good 
progress, and an asterisk (*) to indicate a goal they feel they need to 
continue working on. This daily self-evaluation leads to further reflection 
on what has been accomplished, as well as identifying areas in which 
further attention is needed. 

Weekly 

As weekly self-reflection is introduced, students have been deeply im- 
mersed in their own reading and writing for several weeks. The students 
begin to make a weekly self-reflection record in the form of a checklist. 
This checklist grows out of a series of teacher-led mini-lessons on what 
strong readers and writers do as they read and write. 

After this mini-lessons series concludes, I call the class to a circle in 
front of our chart stand. The children gather, greeting one another as they 
find a seat on the floor. Once the group is settled, I begin. 

“Okay, class. You have been readers and writers for many years. 
Based on your past experiences, as well as on our recent mini-lessons, 
I’d like to have us brainstorm what we think strong writers and readers 
do. The more aware we are of what they do, the more able we are to 
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What do strong writers do? 

- Write a lot, every day. 

- Like to write. They choose to write during their free time. 

- Write about things, people, or places they care about. 

- Choose their words carefully to set a mood. 

- Try new things. 

- Share their writing with other people, and try out their suggestions. 

- Really care about their writing. 

- They write poems, books, magazine articles, etc. 

- Show their writing to different people. 

- Write pieces that make sense, that others can understand and follow. 

- Write thoughtfully, showing or getting across their feelings and ideas. 

- Edit their writing, after they’ve worked on their ideas. 

- Change their writing sometimes when they get good suggestions. 

- Meet with other writers. 

What do strong readers do? 

- Buy books. 

- Read in their free time. 

- Like to read. 

- Can feel the feelings of the book’s characters. 

- Pick good books. 

- Try out suggestions if someone says a book is good. 

- Think about what they’re reading. 

- Share what they’re reading with others. 

- Know things to do if they don’t understand something. 

- Reread sometimes. 

- Use other words as clues when they don’t know an important word. 



Figure 2. Examples of Students' Brainstormed Ideas of What Strong Readers 
and Writers Do 

improve our own reading and writing strategies. Who would like to lead 
this?” 

Heather and Stephen volunteer to call on people and serve as 
recorders, and the brainstorming session begins. 

Darcey offers, “Good writers care about what they write about. 
They write thoughtfully.” Heather records this on the chart. 

Stephen calls on T.J. “Strong writers take their time editing their 
final drafts. They try to find their own mistakes, and know who to ask for 
help.” 

Class members continue to contribute their ideas (see Figure 2 for 
brainstorming examples). 
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As our discussion continues, we take time to clarify our meanings. 
“Jenny, what do you mean by ‘good writers set a mood?” 

“Well, some writers set a mood in their writing. Like some stories 
make me feel calm and quiet, and other pieces get me excited or tensed up.” 

“How do you think they do that?” 

“I think it’s mostly because of the words and scenes they use. Like 
Cynthia Rylant in Night in the Country. She uses words that make me feel 
peaceful, like with the animals sleeping, and the way she describes the 
quiet sounds of the night.” 

Class discussion continues in this vein. Eventually we reach con- 
sensus on a number of strategies and actions used by strong writers and 
readers. We next make a weekly self-reflection checklist (see Figure 3) 
following a procedure similar to the above. 

Each week, the children take time during reading/writing work- 
shop to fill out this self-reflection checklist. They also jot down any inter- 
esting observations they may have regarding their reading and writing. 
For example, Mary recently noticed that “Some of the stories I’ve written 
really sound like real books. A lot of people like them, and when they 
say they like them it makes me feel good because I’ve worked hard and 
done good on what I did.” 

In addition to using the weekly self-reflection checklist, students 
analyze their current writing pieces. On the backs of their writer’s note- 
books, children add to and update two lists: Things I Can Do Well in 
Writing, and Things I Need to Work On in Writing. These comments are 
quite specific. Josh has listed that he’s “doing a good job of describing 
characters” and that he needs to “work on using quotation marks cor- 
rectly.” Brooke says she is “writing leads that grab the reader” and that 
she wants to “make some of my stories funnier.” 

Also weekly, the children write in their language arts journals. Lan- 
guage arts journals are one way, among many, of having students re- 
spond and think about their reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 
The students brainstormed a list of potential language arts journal topics 
and questions which are posted in the room (see Figure 4). Children can 
either choose one of these or write on their own language-related ideas. 

Often these written responses are reflective in nature. Listen to 
what Meg has to say in her language arts journal about how she is chang- 
ing as a reader: “At the beginning of the year, I used to read books that 
were kind of easy for me, but now I’m reading books that are just right, 
and some are kind of challenging. I’m also sticking to books a lot better. 
Like in the first quarter I dropped quite a few books, but this quarter I 
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I clioose to write, and stick witli my 
writing 


I choose to read, and stick with my 
reading 






















I share my writing w/others in 
conferences 


I share my reading w/others in 
conferences 






















My writing is thoughtful and makes 
sense 


1 understand what I read 






















I try new strategies with my writing 
pieces 


I know and use strategies when I get 
confused 






















I edit final drafts carefully 


I make connections between books 
and myself 






















Other things IVe noticed about my 
writing: 


Other things I’ve noticed about my 
reading: 


Key: 5 = Excellent progress 

4 = Making good progress 
3 = Working toward, making some progress 
2 = Not progressing as much as Td like to 
1 = Not attempting, making very little, if any, progress 



Figure 3. Weekly Self-Reflection Checklist 



haven’t dropped a book yet. I take more time at choosing books I’m sure 
ril be interested in. Like if the book has a character that’s like me, or if 
there’s a problem that I can relate to.” 

I respond to children’s entries in short letters back to them in their 
journals. To Meg, I wrote, “You’ve definitely been thinking about your 
reading! I’ve noticed that your reading habits have changed, also. I can 
remember when you read almost all of the Peggy Parish books. Now 
you’re reading books that are more challenging for you, like The Fledgling. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Writing: 

- How can I tell the difference between a “good” topic and a “bad” topic? 

- What do I do when Tm “stuck?” 

- How do I know when to make changes in my writing piece? How do I decide? 

- Why do I write? What does it do for me? 

- How is writing like reading? How is it different? 

Reading: 

- How do I choose a book? What gets me interested in a book? 

- Am I a good reader? How do I know? 

- What makes a good reader? What things does a good reader do? 

- Why do I read? What does it do for me? 

- What do I do when I have problems reading a section of something? 

Listening: 

- What kinds of things catch my attention so much that I have to listen? 

- When Tm listening really closely to something, why don’t all the other little 

noises around me bother me? 

- How is listening like reading? Or like speaking, or writing? 

- Am I a good listener? How do I know? 

- Did anyone have to teach me how to listen? How did I become able to listen? 
Speaking: 

- How do I think I learned to talk? 

- Are there ways of talking without saying anything? If so, how do people do it? 

How do they learn it? 

- Why do some people talk a lot, while others don’t say much? 

- How would I feel if I couldn’t talk? 

- Why do people sometimes forget what they were going to say? 



Figure 4. Language Arts Journal Topics and Questions 

You are choosing books more carefully now! I think that’s great. What do 
you think caused these changes?” 

In my return letters I just try to respond honestly to what the stu- 
dents have said. I also typically (though not always) ask a question which 
will cause the children to think a bit more deeply about what they have 
written. These journals are one record of students’ increasing awareness 
of their language arts processes. 

Biweekly 

“What is my best piece so far? What makes it the best? What did I do on this 
piece that I haven’t tried before? How can I show how much the book 
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Tuck Everlasting affected me?” These are some of the questions Mike is 
considering as he chooses representative samples of his writing and read- 
ing for his portfolio. Portfolios are collections of students’ writing pieces, 
including notes, webs, drafts, and published pieces, as well as reading 
lists, reading journal letters, and other artifacts that are representative of all 
of the processes and products involved in the students’ reading and writ- 
ing (see Farr; Rief, “Finding”). 

About every two weeks, my students and I review and update our 
portfolios. Items for the portfolios are selected by both the students and 
myself. Occasionally, parents will add materials as well, such as lists of 
books read aloud at home. The students’ portfolios, as well as my own, 
are kept in the classroom and are easily accessible. 

I use portfolios to help children document their development and 
growth. Portfolios provide a more complete picture of students than do 
isolated pieces taken out of context or standardized tests, with their em- 
phasis on one correct answer to each question. Thinking, problem solv- 
ing, being able to use a variety of strategies, and tracing students’ change 
and growth over time can easily be demonstrated through a portfolio. 

Periodically, about every four to five weeks, I hold a portfolio 
conference with each student. 

“Kristen, what do you think your portfolio shows about you as a 
writer?” 

“I think it shows a lot. If you look at my writing pieces from the 
beginning of the year, you can see how short they were. Also, I wasn’t 
really writing about things I think about, or care about. Like in this first 
piece, I wrote about an elf living in my closet. How silly! I can’t believe I 
wrote that! 

“Now, look at what I’ve written recently. I feel really proud of this 
piece about my grandfather. It’s pretty good. I tried to make scenes showing 
Grampa and I doing things together, like when we go fishing. I think it 
comes across how much we love each other, and like being together. 
Same thing with this one about watching my dad at hockey practice. 

“Also, notice how many spelling mistakes I had in my elf story. 
And that was in my final piece! I’m still not the best speller, but at least 
now I can find most of my mistakes and fix them.” 

Kristen has become aware of her processes and products. She is 
able to see concrete evidence of her growth and changes. Her self-aware- 
ness in turn leads to positive self-esteem (“I feel really proud”) and fur- 
ther growth. 

As portfolio conferences continue, I talk with the students about 
favorite pieces in their portfolios, what new strategies and reading genres 
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they are trying, and how the items are indicative of their growth as readers 
and writers. I keep track of our conversations through short notes I jot to 
myself in a language arts notebook. This notebook has one section for 
each student. As we conference throughout the year, an anecdotal record 
of students’ changes and growth emerges. 

Linda Rief sums up the place of portfolios so well. “Portfolios be- 
come the evidence for what we value in our classrooms. The act of 
putting together a portfolio is a reflective act in itself, as students choose 
what to put in there and why. That reflection on where they’ve been, 
where they are now, and how they got there, is what real learning is all 
about” iSeeking 145). 

Quarterly 

In our school system, progress reports are sent home on a quarterly 
basis. The language arts component of our progress report is shown in 
Figure 5. 

As an educator, I realize that the above progress report does not 
give parents a clear, contextual picture of their child’s learning. However, 
the original progress report used in this school system for many years 
simply listed the subject area of language arts and then used a letter 
grade from A to F to indicate a child’s performance. Implementing a 
change from the traditional grade card to the progress report shown in 
Figure 5 was a long, hard-fought battle. 

It has been quite helpful to me as a teacher to have this type of 
progress report, rather than one with grades from A to F. A colleague and 
I developed this progress report in a manner similar to the way the stu- 
dents developed their weekly self-reflection checklist. We first brainstormed 
the behaviors of good readers and writers. We then clarified and revised 
our ideas. Next we checked to make sure the listed behaviors were actu- 
ally observable in some way in a classroom setting. 

We then made an observation checklist based on the progress re- 
port (see Figure 6). I have a checklist for each student in my language 
arts notebook. As I conference with children and observe them working, 
I write short notes or just use the key to keep track of children’s progress. 

About two weeks before a quarter ends, I hold progress confer- 
ences with the students. The class and I first brainstorm some questions 
we would like to discuss which will help us to assess the growth that has 
taken place over the last nine weeks. These questions vary somewhat 
from quarter to quarter, yet always focus on three areas: changes and 
growth (i.e.. How have you changed as a reader/writer? Why?), trying out 
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Figure 5. Quarterly Progress Report, Language Arts Component 



new strategies (i.e., What new things have you attempted? How did they 
turn out?), and accomplishments (i.e., What are you proudest of? Why?). 

The children next prepare themselves for their conferences. Caileen, 
Julie, and Audrey sit quietly, jotting down important thoughts which they 
want to remember to bring up in their conferences. Nick and Roy spread 
their portfolio items out on the carpet in the reading center, sharing fa- 
vorite pieces and discussing new writing strategies they have been trying. 
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Figure 6. Observation Checklist 



Jacob and Justin conference together, discussing their responses to the 
questions I will ask them. 

Then, the week before the quarter ends, I hold a self-assessment 
conference with each child. We talk about their peaks and valleys, at- 
tempts and successes over the past nine weeks. Portfolios are reviewed 
and discussed. Each conference culminates with the child setting per- 
sonal reading and writing goals for the coming quarter. The next quarter- 
ending conference with each child begins with a discussion of the progress 
that has been made toward these goals. 

During Mary’s third-quarter conference, her growing confidence as 
a writer was reflected in one of her goals: “I want to try writing some 
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poetry. I’ve been reading a lot of poetry, but I’ve never tried writing it 
before. So I’m going to give it a try during this last nine weeks!” (See 
Figure 7 for other examples of goals set by past students.) 

These quarter-end conferences serve many important functions. 
They acknowledge the importance of the students’ control and owner- 
ship of their literacy processes. They reinforce the notion that students 
are to be responsible for their own progress, as well as for assessing this 
progress. Assessment is viewed as an opportunity to acknowledge and 
celebrate achievements, as well as for identifying Rirther goals to work 
toward. Self-assessment conferences help students to reflect on where 
they have been, as well as setting further direction for where they want to 

go- 

I take the children’s observations and self-assessments into serious 
consideration as I fill out their progress reports. In most cases, my obser- 
vations closely mirror those of the students. I hope that some school year 
in the future the children and I can fill out their progress reports 
collaboratively and indicate this to the parents. At the moment, the com- 
munity in which I teach is not ready to accept this degree of student 
ownership. Perhaps one day, however! 

Yearly 

As the school year draws to a close, the students and I wrap up loose 
ends. Reading and writing lists are updated. Portfolios are reorganized 
one last time. Final self-assessment conferences are held. Plans are made 
on what to try to read and write over the summer. 

The end of the school year is a time of both sadness and celebra- 
tion: sadness because our learning community is dispersing in various 
directions; celebration because of all we have accomplished and become 
together. The last days of school are filled with rememberings; 
rememberings of favorite books and characters (who could ever forget 
Gilly Hopkins? Or Anastasia? Or Winnie Foster?); of touching writing pieces 
(Jenny’s story “Divorced,” Mary’s “If I Were Only Bigger”); and of work- 
shop time spent together. The children and I sift through our portfolios, 
notebooks, and lists. We retrace the processes and products of the past 
nine months. We are aware of what we once were, revel in where we are 
now, and look forward to what we may become. 

Closing Thoughts and New Directions 

Through these many self-reflection activities and procedures, my stu- 
dents have been able to slow down their lives, at least their literary 
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- Read at least 4 magazines 

- Keep making predictions as 1 read 

- Share a book in whole group sharing 

- Read at least 2 nonfiction books 

- Do an inteiview project over a book 

- Read an adventure book by David Budbill, Bill Wallace, or Gary Paulsen 

- Stay on task and not get distracted by what other people are doing 

- Keep my Reading Record up to date 

- Try one new sharing way 

- Make my journal letters as thoughtful as they used to be 

- Do a play over a book IVe read 

- Remember to always use capitals and periods 

- Write and publish at least two pieces 

- Stay on topic in all my stories 

- Do self-reflection once a week 

- Write a fiction story that sounds true 

- Learn to use commas correctly 

- Start using indented paragraphs 

- Plan a mini-lesson to teach to the class 

- Edit finished pieces much faster 

- Try to write a poem 

- Listen to some author tapes to find out about how they write 

- Write more 



Figure 7. Examples of Goals Set by Students 



lives. They are aware of their many strengths, work thoughtfully on their 
weaknesses, and use a variety of strategies to achieve their goals. 

This slowing down has led to insightful, meaningful writing. Two 
examples in particular stand out. Mary wrote “Bigger Is Better,” in which 
she explored her conflicting feelings on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of growing up, of maturing from childhood to adolescence. Sum- 
mer wrote a piece, “My Beautiful Family,” which showed the various 
ways love and caring are expressed in her family. Rarely now do the 
children write fictional fantasy pieces which go on forever with no real 
point or ending. 

Reading has taken on new meaning for the students as well. While 
Josh was reading Lloyd Alexander’s five-volume Chronicle's of Prydain, 
he was struck by the similarities between himself and Taran, the main 
character: “Taran’s a lot like me! He worries about not being brave enough. 
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I feel that way sometimes, too. But like Taran, I still try new things.” Josh 
went on to explore this insight in great depth in his language arts journal. 

With this increasing self-awareness, my students are strengthening 
their metacognitive skills as well. The distinction between cognition and 
metacognition is an important one and needs to be made. Briefly, cogni- 
tion refers to using knowledge which one has acquired, and is character- 
ized by remembering, comprehending, focusing, and processing 
information. Metacognition refers to a person’s awareness and under- 
standing of that knowledge. A key element in metacognition is a con- 
scious attempt to control one’s thought processes. The value of thinking 
about thinking has been stressed since Dewey’s important studies on 
reflective thinking. Metacognitive activities (see Griffith, “Metacognition”) 
are now having a greater impact on my students’ reading comprehen- 
sion, thanks, I believe, to their increased participation in self-reflection 
procedures. 

Now that my students are thoughtfully considering their writing 
and reading, and are discovering the strategies that are successful for 
them, we are looking for ways to apply this process of slowing down and 
self-assessing to the rest of our curriculum. In classroom discussions, the 
children have raised some important and stimulating questions, includ- 
ing, “How can we become more aware of our strategies in math? What 
goals do we have for ourselves in social studies and science? How do we 
reach these goals? How will we know, and show, that we have reached 
our goals? Shouldn’t we have portfolios in every subject? Are there ways 
that other subjects go together like reading and writing do?” 

That’s the wonderful thing about learning: it’s a lifelong process. 
New challenges lead to new discoveries, which in turn lead to more new 
questions and challenges. As teachers, we must provide the time for this 
questioning to occur. We must slow down children’s classroom lives and 
help them to become involved in this lifelong process. 
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Response 

Karen Weinhold 

Nodding vigorously in total empathy with the description of the lives of students 
today, teachers will chuckle and despair reading through this piece. Restructur- 
ing to “middle school concept,” creating block scheduling, and building interdis- 
ciplinary units through teaming have all helped to reduce the fragmentation, but 
not enough. Trying to develop equality among disciplines, particularly unified 
arts, seems to be complicating scheduling. Teachers think they’d like longer, 
uninterrupted blocks of time like Bob has in his self-contained elementary class- 
room, but are they sure? How does he deal with difficult behaviors over ex- 
tended periods? Having longer periods might mean not meeting every class 
daily, revamping not just the curriculum but also the schedule. In his self-con- 
tained room, how does he ensure that all subjects get equal time by the end of 
the week — or does he? 

This chapter will prompt teachers to start thinking about why they’ve 
been doing things the way they have for so long. How do students learn most 
effectively in time blocks? What do teachers do to help students adjust to a more 
sustained time period since they are quite used to the “cha-cha-cha” day now? 
What are each teacher’s goals for the coming year? Reading this article will make 
everyone slow down, reflect, and engage in some metacognitive activities of 
their own! 

Teachers will want to try many of the strategies and tools Bob suggests 
here. Already I use dialogue journals with the eighth graders, focused primarily 
on “packing their suitcases” for high school. Teachers may worry that they will 
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not be able to keep up with all the “stuff,” such as the daily workshop schedules 
and self-reflection checklists. Even though these are student-generated, it’s easy 
to become overwhelmed with too many records; teachers don’t need any more 
guilt-inducing paraphernalia. Teachers need to adapt forms and records to meet 
their needs and their students’ needs. Would it be more cumbersome if there was 
more than one class to juggle? Teachers need some reassurance that they’re not 
creating a monster before they dive into this. 
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3 Ring the Bell and Run 

Kate Belavitch 

Exeter Adult Literacy Program 
Exeter, New Hampshire 



Beginnings 

I passed Maria’s preschool classroom, stopped short and backed up. In- 
side, Maria sat in a chair surrounded by preschoolers. They read their 
morning greeting off the word pocket chart — in Spanish. I watched for a 
few minutes and saw the students thoroughly absorbed in Maria and 
what they were doing. 

“Welcome!” Maria greeted me, and I walked into the classroom. 
“Can we greet Miss Belavitch in Spanish?” she inquired of the four-year- 
olds. “Hola,” resounded throughout the room. “Stay as long as you like,” 
Maria said. She returned to her students. 

I taught the second grade, but since I had a few spare moments, I 
decided that I would browse around. Right away, I liked what I saw. As 
a first-year teacher with a degree in history, I had no concept of whole 
language, cooperative learning, or process writing. However, I felt the 
enthusiasm, the action, and the intense involvement of the students as I 
wandered around miniature tables and chairs. Maria read to the students 
in a corner filled with a large chair, mats, and books. It looked snug and 
inviting. 

A long table loaded with sand and toys sat waiting for playful 
hands. Colorful baskets overflowed with overcoats, boas, old skirts, shirts, 
and aprons. Busy students played, surrounded by bookcases overflowing 
with soft, plush blocks, huge wooden blocks, and interlocking blocks. In 
the back by Maria’s desk, slots were labeled with each student’s name. 
Inside were many different papers and a folder. The room looked well 
lived-in and loved. 

Next to Maria’s desk was a floor-to-ceiling closet stuffed with books, 
magazines, pamphlets, and folders. I leaned closer and read titles like 
How to Read to Young Students and Writing in the Classroom, this must 
be Maria’s reference collection. I made up my mind: I would be spending 
some time with this woman. 

As it turned out, I was taking a class after school and had to walk 
to the subway once a week with Maria. We started off at a jog. For a 
slight, petite fortysomething, Maria had me panting to keep up. 
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“I just wanted to ask you how you got started with all that stuff in 
your classroom.” Maria smiled and began to explain the usage of the 
bright blue pocket chart. I hadn’t planned on walking the wmeNew York 
avenues to my uptown subway, but I couldn’t break away from Maria’s 
running monologue — and I didn’t want to. I didn’t even have to ask 
questions. She just kept explaining, as if she knew what I wanted to 
learn. 

The next day, I went right to Maria. “Here,” she said. Into my 
hands she thrust a pile of books, articles, and magazines. Thus began my 
introduction to process and whole language. In this pile were books by 
Donald Graves and Nancie Atwell, a copy of The Reading Teacher, a 
reading-conference pamphlet that featured Lucy Calkins as guest speaker. 

I began my journey toward discovery with a newfound mentor. 

I spent this first year listening, reading, obsei-ving, and absorbing 
details. I attended whole language workshops and took classes on imple- 
menting writing in the classroom. My second-grade students worked on 
their writing in groups and alone. Together we edited for spelling, dis- 
cussed illustration and revision, and put final work on large poster board 
or in paper-covered books. We constructed our own ABC book and pre- 
sented it to the first grade. I loved what I was doing with the second 
graders, but Nancie Atwell’s In the Middle became such a catalyst for me 
that I, too, wanted a class of young adolescents who would create mean- 
ingful prose, fraught with expectant anger, hope, anxiety, ambition, fear, 
and playfulness; all the things you find in students just learning about life. 

I approached my principal in April and told him I would like the 
position of middle grades English teacher. I knew I would be responsible 
for teaching grammar and computers as well as writing, but it was the 
writing I was interested in teaching. All year long I had been reading 
about writing process and writing workshops; I knew what I wanted in a 
writing classroom. I wanted the writing class to develop so that I would 
be able to share my love for the written word and learn from the students 
as they wrote their pieces. Together we would discover our writing abili- 
ties and make all our experiences, wishes, hopes, dreams, and fantasy 
creations come alive on paper. 

I launched into the summer with great enthusiasm. Three whole 
months to develop teaching strategies and plans for my writing class. I 
met many new teachers that summer at the University of New Hampshire 
while attending a class on computers. I listened to their ideas and advice. 
I was fortunate to meet Karen Weinhold, who plied me with folders filled 
with stoiy starters and biographical information on young adult authors. 
I was on a first-name basis with the librarians in my town. Almost every 
day I would stop in to pick up books by Gaiy Paulsen and S.E. Hinton, 
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and not to forget the classics, I reread Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
The Secret Garden, Romeo and Juliet, and Poe’s poetry and short stories. 

I imagined a writing classroom. Each student would have a perma- 
nent writing folder kept in the room for final papers. Each student would 
also have a working folder. Inside, students would keep all their drafts 
and three permanent sheets titled My Ideas, What I Want to Know, and 
What I Need to Know, an idea taken from Atwell’s In the Middle. Stu- 
dents would keep a list of topics on the idea sheet; the second sheet 
would be for students to write down any questions they had about gram- 
mar, structure, or any problems they had, to ask during conferences. The 
last sheet would be something new they learned during the conferences 
that they could work on while they were writing. I was diligently follow- 
ing Atwell’s book and I planned on conferences with the students while 
they were writing. I would take the last five minutes of class for group 
discussion. Throughout this summer I read many other authors on writ- 
ing process, including Linda Rief and Tom Newkirk. Their ideas and case 
studies, along with the structure of Atwell’s In the Middle, continued to 
be my main source of guidance. 

My excitement grew as I envisioned an active class writing, creat- 
ing, and sharing. We would become great friends as our mutual love for 
literature and writing would bridge the gap between teacher and student. 
This bond was to be the greatest asset of the classroom. By fostering an 
environment of creativity and freedom, I would spark in the students a 
desire to produce excellent work. 

I, too, would be writing and keeping a journal about each of the 
120 students. In this journal I would record my comments to each stu- 
dent; I would make contact with each writer. My journal would also be 
an invaluable tool to track an individual’s progress and give me informa- 
tion when it came time to give grades. I would also use status sheets to 
track students’ writing. I would have a legal pad with each student’s 
name, all 120. At the start of each class, I would call names and they 
would tell me their status. I would know if they had started a new piece, 
were editing, doing another draft, or needed a conference. This would 
ensure that all students were working. 

Nancie Atwell also spoke of meeting with each student at the end 
of the term to discuss an appropriate grade for the semester. I wanted to 
do this also. It would give me and my students a chance to discuss our 
expectations and set goals for the next term. This I thought very impor- 
tant. Communication would facilitate better understanding and give the 
students the encouragement needed to succeed. 
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I did not plan to grade the students’ writing but to edit their work as 
they gave it to me. I expected each student to write each day. They might 
not hand something in every day, but they would develop an idea or just 
an opening paragraph. Whatever they came up with, they would continue 
the next day. I hoped for at least a rough draft of a story from each student 
at the end of the week. Students would confer with peers or with me about 
their drafts, which they would edit themselves and revise for details or 
other additions. Next, they would give me their work. I, too, would edit 
the work for grammar and punctuation. I would make comments to the 
student regarding clarity, or ask the student to expand an idea or delete an 
area. I would make a brief comment in my journal with regard to the 
student’s topic, difficulties, and strengths. I would hand papers back on 
Monday and the process would begin again. 

I believed I could accomplish this task over the weekend; I needed 
my other nights to correct tests and homework for my grammar classes. If 
students completed work during the week, I would make their work a 
priority to read so that we could conference the next day. I did not want 
the students to wait for their writing or interaipt their work in any way. 
We would discuss my questions and editing marks and talk about where 
the piece would go next. 

I planned on using mini-lessons to teach those things that would 
meet the students’ needs. For example, if they seemed interested in po- 
etry, I would plan a lesson to introduce different styles and forms. I didn’t 
set up any structure for myself; I thought everything would fall into place. 
I didn’t think it necessary to develop a strategy for when to teach a mini- 
lesson. I had no plans to deal with the student who wouldn’t write; I did 
not expect this to happen in this writing process classroom. Writing was 
a creative process; my teaching of this subject would be creative too. We 
would create the classroom as we went along. Atwell’s book shows a 
smooth-running class where everything fits into place, a class the stu- 
dents look forward to each day. Mine would be too. 

Day One 

Naturally, I had the jitters. But then, this was only my second year, and I 
assured myself that they would pass after the first five minutes. By last 
period I accepted that the jitters were not leaving. These students were 
such, such — adolescents, quite unlike the second graders I had taught. I 
was not greeted with the awe and wonder, excitement, or enthusiasm I 
had anticipated. I spent most of my time explaining how free writing 
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explores and develops everyday experiences, that they all had great po- 
tential to take these experiences and generate exciting pieces of writing. 
My first class was the only class of eighth graders I would have this year. 
Twenty-seven students entered at 8:35. Each period was to be thirty-three 
minutes long, so I began right away. 

“Good morning. I’m Kate Belavitch, and this morning I want to talk 
about writing. You will be meeting me in here for grammar at 11:30 and 
downstairs on Monday and Friday afternoons for computer instruction, 
but every day at 8:30 we will be conducting a writing workshop. I expect 
everyone to come prepared with their working folders, which we’ll hand 
out later, a favorite pen or pencil, and a willingness to sit down and 
write.” 

“You mean we can write in pencil?” 

“Yes. If that is what is most comfortable for you, then by all means, 
write in pencil. Writing is a very personal thing. I write only with a cheap, 
blue ballpoint. Never red or black, just blue. And it has to be one of those 
that just glides over the paper. As soon as I feel it run out of ink, I throw 
it out and crack open a new pen.” 

“You mean I can write in red if I want to?” 

“Yes, but my point is, that you want to feel free to express yourself. 
If you are going to write about your innermost thoughts or feelings, if 
you want to create a vivid picture of your visit to Europe or a fantasy 
fiction delight about a cruise in the islands, a fantastic murder mystery, or 
a true-life comedy show from your evening dinner table, you need to be 
able to express yourself freely.” (Why did I keep saying this?) “Basically, 
I don’t want minor things like the color of your pen or whether you use 
pencil or crayon to inhibit your thoughts. It is important just to jot down 
your ideas. Also, your first draft is just that — a draft. You can focus on 
spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure later. You will be able to go 
back and make revisions. Have you ever had a dream that seemed so 
real? A great story, almost lifelike, you felt you were actually there, but 
when you woke up, you couldn’t even remember the first thing about it?” 
(I spoke on like this for the rest of the period. I was really warming to my 
subject.) 

“Do you see these areas labeled ‘Conference Corner’? You can meet 
here to discuss your writing. Sometimes it helps to read your work aloud 
to another person. When someone shares his or her writing, you need to 
listen carefully and think about how your responses will help that per- 
son. As we get started, we will share our writing. We will work on re- 
sponding to other writers’ work. It helps to hear and see other people’s 
writing. Often, we gain ideas for our own writing by reading. Books, 
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magazines, the newspaper, and your peers’ work will all contribute to your 
ability to choose and develop your topics.” 

I walked around the room talking about what pleasure I have from 
spending time just writing down my own thoughts and ideas. Before I 
knew it, this class was over. Before they left I told them, “There is no 
homework tonight except for this: I want you to think about what you 
would like to write about. Writing doesn’t just happen as soon as you sit 
down with your pen and paper. Each day, you need to be thinking about 
how your actions, joys, disappointments, and successes can be written 
down. Will you write about breaking curfew from your point of view or 
your mother’s? Will your piece be serious or funny? This is your job to be 
prepared for this class. See you later in computer lab.” 

Just about every class went the same. I followed the same pattern, 
hoping my nerves wouldn’t cause me to miss any valuable instructions. 
My sixth graders were the least vocal of the students, and I noticed they 
jotted down in their homework pads my assignment, whereas I guess the 
others had just committed it to memory or memory loss. Tomorrow we 
would lay the foundation by outlining the writing workshop, and maybe 
even get a chance to write. 

Day Two 

“There is only one rule in my classroom: you must write while you are 
here.” My opening statement was greeted with whoops and cheers, and I 
smiled back. Rapport was established — we would be friends. I was off to 
a great start. “Not bad,” I thought, as I handed everyone permanent writ- 
ing folders. The students marked them with their names and placed them 
into the file cabinet. 

Next, the students received their working folders and three sheets 
of papers which were marked My Ideas, Things I Know, Things I Ought 
to Know. We passed the stapler around so there would be no chance of 
misplacing these sheets. I explained all the sheets, and there were no 
questions. I had forgotten to mention a few things the day before, and I 
wanted to draw their attention to writing contests and the idea I had for 
a literary magazine. I had a bulletin board posted with all kinds of writing 
contests. I told the students they were welcome to peruse this first and 
perhaps choose one of these contests as a jumping-off point for their 
writing. We read the contests aloud, and I explained the directions. I told 
the students, if they chose to enter a contest, they would need to focus 
their energy right away so as to meet the deadline. I saw some of the kids 
perk up at the mention of the writing contests. I accomplished a goal by 
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trying to reach out to those who might need a competitive spark to start 
them off. 

Also, on my desk I had two file slots. They were labeled Work to 
Return and Work to Be Edited. I told the students they should hand in at 
least one piece of writing a week, not necessarily a completed piece, but 
perhaps the first draft they had revised, or it could be the beginning of a 
story. I felt that maybe I would not have a chance to see each student 
every day, but if they handed in something to me, I would know what 
they were working on and could focus my direction toward a particular 
student the next day. “Okay, okay, let’s get moving and get on to the 
good stuff.” Uh-oh, at this point there were about five minutes left in my 
thirty-three minute period. I realized we wouldn’t have a full period to 
write, so I spoke with the students about reading to them at the end of 
class. I had expected to do this at the end of my grammar class, but what 
better way to spend the last five minutes of this class? My eighth graders 
chose The Outsiders. One of the seventh grades chose a book one of the 
students was reading, my other seventh grade wanted To Kill a Mocking- 
bird, and my sixth grade chose The Cat Ate My Gymsuit. 

Day Three 

“Today is the day we write,” I said with a smile. They all grinned back 
and I sat down with a sheet of paper. I put my head down, bit the end of 
my pencil, and began to write. The words flowed easily as I wrote about 
my first-day jitters. My students would get a kick out of hearing how silly 
I had been, how they had made me nervous and how I desperately 
wanted them to respond with enthusiasm for my class. I could hear mild 
chatter around me, but I didn’t want to disturb them. I wanted the stu- 
dents to find their own way. It was a chance for me to see how they 
would approach this new style of classroom. Anyway, I wanted to be a 
good example, so I continued writing and let the students settle into their 
own writing. 

I was so absorbed that when I glanced at my watch I realized ten 
minutes had flown by. Reluctantly, I put my pencil down and looked up. 
Thirty-two faces gazed back at me with blank looks. I smiled sheepishly 
and slowly stood up. As I walked over to the nearest student, all eyes 
followed me. “So, what have you written?” I asked casually. Slowly, the 
head turned, and I looked into clear brown eyes. The eyes glanced down 
at the paper and I followed her gaze to an empty sheet. Panic!!! Not her, 
me! “Keep thinking,” I encouraged and moved on to the next student. 
First I looked at the paper — blank. “No ideas?” I queried. A slow negative 
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nod was my response. “Okay, guys, remember yesterday when I told you 
that you need to use your own lives and experiences to draw ideas? And 
you need to come prepared to write?” A few nods. “So? Okay. Start with 
this morning. What happened? David?” (I know, a cheap shot on my part 
to call on someone who hasn’t raised his hand. But I was getting no- 
where and I needed them to be involved.) 

“I got up.” 

“Good. Then what happened?” 

“I ate breakfast.” 

“What did you eat?” 

“Toast.” 

“Good, David. But can you tell me anything about the toast. How 
did it smell? Did you make it? Was it burnt, or undercooked and slightly 
soft in the middle? White, wheat, rye, pumpernickel, what kind? Did you 
use butter, jam, peanut butter? 

“It was just toast, Miss B. I don’t usually get that excited about it.” 
Laughter from the rest of the class. 

“Well, what do you get excited about, David?” 

“Not school.” OK, where do I go with this? 

“Great! You have plenty of material to write a piece. Be creative. 
What is it that makes school unexciting? Maybe write something that hap- 
pened one day and school became exciting. Imagine that school was al- 
ways exciting.” (Rolling eyes all around.) “Just imagine,” I said. “What would 
a typical day be like? See? Now let’s start again.” 

Not the uplifting, motivating dialogue I had hoped for, but at least 
it was a starting point. Eyes looked heavenward for encouragement, and 
I did see some pencils reach some paper. The last ten minutes of class I 
spent wandering around and having mini David-like conversations with 
those students who still needed to get going. Tomorrow was another day. 

Day Four 

The first thing I noticed was that my writing corner was completely cleaned 
out — empty. It looked like a ghost town for writing implements. A few 
lone papers fluttered over the shelves, and scattered pens and marker 
tops that had escaped grabbing hands rolled like tumbleweeds over a 
dusty prairie. It was a pathetic sight. I had no more pens, all my loose- 
leaf paper had disappeared, even the plastic canister holding the markers 
was gone. 

“Listen guys,” I began, “if you use material from the writing corner, 
please return it. I have four other classes who would like fresh paper and 
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markers to work on illustrations. Please be considerate of your classmates.” 

What happened here? When I set up this area, I used Nancie Atwell’s 
book as a guide. At the beginning of the chapter titled “Getting Ready” 
there is a beautiful picture of her material center. It is a clean and neatly 
organized bookshelf. Piles of paper stand at attention, not one piece is 
astray. I mean the stacks are so neat I got the impression that her students 
must gently push the piles back into place after taking their sheet. Post-it 
notes and pads of scrap sit in small compartments, and a filled, yes, filled 
container of pencils stands upright, and you just know each one has a 
pointy tip. No returns made here without first being re-sharpened for the 
next student. There is also a tidy little tray containing glue, paper clips, 
white-out, and a tape dispenser. The inside of my own desk wasn’t this 
organized. Also in the picture were stacks of books, lined up so you can 
actually read the titles on the jackets. The caption under the picture reads, 
“Keith borrows a resource book from the materials center” (52). The key 
word here is borrows, since it implies the book will be returned. 

My kids were kleptos. The writing material corner soon became a 
disastrous pile of scrap and a few lone dictionaries. I doled out loose-leaf 
paper for finals, and pretty soon it became a prerequisite to bring your 
own extra writing implements as my personal stash gradually disappeared. 
But this was only one aspect of the classroom; not everything could be a 
carbon cbpy of Atwell’s book. I wouldn’t let it deter me from my main 
objective — producing students who write. 

One day, I decided we would try to fit in a group share at the end 
of class. The students settled down, and we began to write. Again I 
started writing with the class for the first five minutes and then I began to 
move around the room. I had had a difficult time conferring with the 
students the day before, so I reread Atwell’s chapter on conferences. All 
this reliance on one book may seem ridiculous, but I had it in my mind 
that this was the prototype reading/writing process classroom. My class- 
room was going to be a relatively good copy. I copied down the half 
page of open-ended questions so I would be fully prepared. I wasn’t 
quite sure about what I was doing, and I was a bit timid in my actions. I 
approached my first student. I memorized the first five prompts, figuring 
I didn’t want to look like I was reading from a guide. By number five, I 
thought, they should find something they wanted to write about. 

“So, Anne, stuck for a topic?” 

“Yeah, what am I supposed to write about?” (Eureka! A child in 
need of help with a topic, and me prepared with my handy-dandy list of 
topic-guiding questions.) 

“What did you do this past weekend?” 
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“Nothing. I was grounded, so I couldn’t go out.” 

“So this made you unhappy and maybe angry. This would be a 
good topic.” 

“Nah, I just vegged, watching TV. I really don’t want to relive that 
situation.” I guess this would eliminate a paper on her family and friends, 
so ... . 

“What about a pet?” 

“I don’t have any.” 

“OK. What do you like the most? Something you own or do, or 
what do you dislike the most?” 

“My brother.” 

“Good.” I think. “Why don’t you write about your brother.” 

“OK.” Ah, success. 

I had quite a few encounters similar to my conference with Anne. 
I was a bit nervous as I continued approaching students struggling for 
topics. I was not quite sure how to react to their questions, but armed 
with my folder and trusty written prompts, I had something with which to 
get started. I know the kids felt awkward, as did I, but we were just 
starting out, and I knew soon things would come together. 

It was a pleasure to come across someone who was writing. Very 
often, this was the student who had extracurricular activities after school. 
Many were writing pieces on swimming, baseball, hockey, or piano les- 
sons. I noticed a similarity in most of these pieces: they almost all began, 
“I like to . . . .” Clearly, we could use a mini-lesson on writing leads. My 
lesson plan for tomorrow hatched. I was absorbed in following the stu- 
dents and helping them get started when suddenly I noticed we had only 
three minutes left. Hastily I called out to them to stop their writing. “Would 
anyone like to tell us or read to us something they have written?” No 
response. “Would anyone like to share just their opening paragraph?” 
Again, no response. I volunteered to read what I wrote. It was a short 
paragraph about my morning. That morning had been somewhat of a 
disaster: a pipe burst in my bathroom, flooding my hall. It was funny and 
some of the kids laughed and then the bell rang. Another day without 
group share, but I was happy with the progress made in the classroom. 

Day Five 

On this day, I decided to begin with a lesson. I wanted the students to 
understand what it means to grab your reader. Nothing beats example, so 
I chose to share with the kids the opening lines of Natalie Babbitt’s Tuck 
Everlasting. Babbitt’s tale begins, “The first week of August hangs at the 
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very top of summer, the top of the live-long year, like the highest seat of a 
Ferris wheel when it pauses in its turning.” The rest of the opening para- 
graph paints a picture of August so vividly that we feel feverish from heat 
just from reading. We discussed the use of simile and brainstormed some 
on the blackboard. I spoke to the students about using specifics and the 
importance of showing and not telling. I truly enjoyed this lesson. 

Because I was not the reading teacher, we didn’t have a class set of 
paperbacks and we did no reading together except when I read to the 
students. This was a major obstacle in my room. I believe reading litera- 
ture is important in order to draw examples and ideas for your own 
writing. The students spent their time in reading class reading aloud and 
answering questions for homework. They hated it and they were bored. 
Whenever I brought up the subject of reading, they groaned. However, 
when I pulled out these opening paragraphs and the kids really listened, 
something else happened. I didn’t ask them what Babbitt meant in her 
lead and we didn’t analyze her use of words, but after this lesson I began 
to see pieces that had more description and thought. During our confer- 
ences we spoke about how we could change a sentence to “show” rather 
than tell. 

My first month progressed much like the first week. I smiled and 
cajoled, laughed and encouraged, but the kids didn’t seem to do much 
writing, or not as much as I hoped. I expected the students to be con- 
stantly writing, revising, editing. Some students spent whole class periods 
trying to find a topic. I felt discouraged when they spent the whole pe- 
riod thinking and not writing. This was truly a month of discovery. I 
worked on implementing many aspects of the process classroom. I felt 
positive that once we became acclimated to the process environment, 
writing would begin. 

Self-Reflections 

We were well into October, and many of the students still experienced 
difficulty with beginning writing or they abandoned papers shortly after 
they started. Out of 120 students, I had roughly twenty-five from whom I 
had seen no writing at all. It was at this point that I began to evaluate 
some of the things I was doing. First, keeping a journal for 120 students 
was completely idealistic. Idealistic is being kind; I was an idiot! 

In the beginning, the majority of students were writing nothing. 
Hour after hour, each night I wrote in my journal expectations for each 
student and what we would discuss tomorrow. This left me exactly no 
time to work on mini-lessons or attend to more pressing matters, such as 
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the lack of student writing for me to read. 

Looking back, I can’t believe I kept the journal for this long. I kept 
a separate journal for each of my five classes. I lugged them back and 
forth to home, outside for lunch duty, down to lunch, but they never 
accomplished what I intended. I wanted them to be a running record of 
the students’ work and progress. However, I was using valuable time in 
an area that was not supporting my needs in the classroom. My journal 
was devoted exclusively to those kids who were writing; I had nothing to 
write about the others. This was when I abandoned my journal. It was 
not a wise use of my time. 

Something else I abandoned to create more structured direction 
was the class status sheet. This, too, I had thought would be a good way 
for me to see at a glance what my students were working on. I couldn’t 
implement this the first week because we barely got into writing, but by 
week two, I was armed and ready with my legal pad. I explained to the 
kids that I would call their names and they could respond with new piece 
(and name their topic), second draft, third draft, etc., final, revision, or 
conference. This last one would enable me to set up my time to meet 
with those who needed to work on their pieces. 

“Status please. Zach?” 

“Um, I’m looking for something to write about.” 

“OK, just say new piece and you don’t have a title yet.” 

“Um, new piece and I don’t have a title yet.” Now we were moving. 
“Max?” 

“Second draft.” 

“On what. Max?” 

“I wrote this science fiction thing.” 

“Did I read it?” 

“No, but I gave it to Jason to read.” 

“Well, I’d like to see it. Max, before you move on.” 

“Um, conference?” 

“Good, see you in a bit. Bridget?” 

“Revision. I’m working on my second draft using your editing marks 
and some of my own ideas for changes.” 

“Great, Bridget, I’m looking forward to seeing your next draft.” 

So, with thirty-three-minute periods, how prudent was this? It was 
so tedious for the other students who were waiting and distracting to 
those who wanted to get started. Also, the lingo was not making it. Some 
kids would retort, “I don’t know, second or third, I can’t remember.” 

With my workload from computers and grammar, I needed my ex- 
tra time to spend preparing mini-lessons for my struggling writers. The 
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students who were writing had begun to occupy most of my time. I worked 
with them in conference, we edited together, read aloud their writing, and 
their work flourished. I needed to concentrate on why the others were not 
writing as much. There needed to be some individual instruction. The size 
of my classes — 32, 28, 29, and 27 — made my task even more challenging. 
A lot of the assessment tools I was trying to implement, such as journal 
tracking of the students and meeting with each child every day, proved 
impossible. I needed much more structure to succeed in creating writers. I 
didn’t want to start assigning topics because it went against the very teach- 
ing of process. However, in hindsight, topic assignments would have given 
me a grasp of the students’ capabilities and a starting point from which to 
work. I finally devoted a full class period to discussing topic searching. 
The kids were still having a difficult time finding material, and I needed to 
reach the kids who did not write anything. I also could not ignore those 
who were bravely plugging along and getting their thoughts on paper. 
They needed to learn how to hone these first simple ideas, to make their 
writing readable and exciting. 

Almost daily, I read to the students. I also read aloud my own 
writing, but this modeling was not enough. We talked about our own 
lives, drawing topics from events, people, and places that we knew per- 
sonally. My students came from a wide spectrum of ethnic groups. I 
asked many to talk briefly about their country of origin, holiday celebra- 
tions, language, or difficulties acclimating to a new culture. They began 
to see that their own lives provided an immense body of topics. On the 
board, we webbed ideas from one broad topic. 

My students rarely spoke to each other about their writing. Only a 
few students who worked very well together talked about their writing 
and actually read it to each other. However, the majority of my students, 
when left to their own devices, didn’t use conference time to discuss 
writing. 

My sixth-grade class was an exception. They used their conference 
time to discuss their writing, collaborate, or search for topics. They also 
sought me out more than the other students. My sixth graders worked 
lying down on the floor, or at their desks. They watched the writing 
contest board and entered quite a few. Zach received an honorable men- 
tion for his essay on Martin Luther King. Bridget and I attended an awards 
ceremony in honor of her poem espousing water conservation. These 
students also experimented with many different forms of writing. To what 
do I attribute this? I think I had quite a few advantages in the sixth grade. 
This was my homeroom. We had a rapport that comes from sharing extra 
time, attending assemblies together, and taking field trips. I also read more 
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to this class than any other. We finished two novels, read countless short 
stories and a few plays from Read magazine, and while we had no orga- 
nized group share, I read much more of their work aloud in class. 

I gave each of the different classes a lesson on editing marks. This 
I think was one of my greatest accomplishments. As I went around the 
room conferring with students, I read their pieces and placed editing 
marks on their papers. The students asked, What does this mean? I cop- 
ied the marks on their Things I Need to Know papers and explained the 
marks. I didn’t want to inundate them with a lot of information at once, 
so I gave them one mark at a time as it was used. Soon I realized that this 
was taking a lot of my time. I decided to put all the marks on an overhead 
and list what they were. Then I put up some sample writing and showed 
how to edit the piece. The students all copied the marks on the board 
into their folder. Editing is a good way to ensure that the students are 
reading what they have written. Too often I would get papers that had 
words missing in the middle of the sentence and I knew that they could 
not have read over their piece. They thought just to write, hand it in, and 
they were done. 

Once into November, everyone’s patience began to wear thin. Those 
students who were still struggling with topic searching began to lose 
interest in class. Soon the conference corners became havens for these 
students. They would study for the next class, get a jump on their home- 
work, or just socialize. I became a transit cop trying to reach those who 
were working and pushing the other students around the room to get 
them to work and keep them from distracting others. I was completely 
annoyed by now. I had at least eight students in each class from whom I 
had received no work. 

On average, I had about three pieces from most of my students 
and they were nothing to gloat about. I was not only discouraged, but I 
was also beginning to dread my writing period. There was a serious gap 
between what the students were doing and what I wanted them to do. 
There was also a serious breakdown in communication. I was trying to 
pry writing from reluctant writers. 

Assessment 

It was around the end of this month that my principal approached me 
about grades for writing. I was given so much freedom with this class, 
that I had just assumed my method of assessment would be . . . acaially, 
I had not truly thought of formal assessment. I thought the student port- 
folios would be representations of work in progress and the individual 
goals included in the portfolio would go home. I was taken aback when 
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my principal told me I needed to give grades such as 96 or 87. How could 
I possibly do this when I had not graded their writing? My principal 
thought I was nuts. 

“I need grades for the students in order to determine their standing 
in the class. It is especially important for the eighth graders. We average 
their grades to determine valedictorian.” (This was when I first became 
aware of the true politics of grades!) 

“But writing is subjective,” I argued, “I can’t put a number grade on 
their ideas. I want the students to feel free to express themselves without 
worrying how I am going to pass judgment.” His idea was not to grade 
their writing for content but to grade it based on expectations I set for 
them. He suggested I use grammar, punctuation, and editing skills as well 
as the amount of work each child produced as criteria for my grades. We 
also came to a compromise: I would give the students letter grades. I 
could lump them into the A, B, or C categories. 

This was how I came to devise the quota system. I had no set 
guidelines and the students had no set objective. I decided to tell them 
that they would have to do a minimum of ten pieces of writing (drafts 
with at least two finals) in order to obtain a B. An A would be the result 
of producing high quality work, writing every class, taking risks by trying 
new styles and genres, and self-improvement. There was enough time 
before grades closed (six weeks) to produce at least four new pieces of 
writing. That made at least one draft and two pieces that were completed 
to final form. I set this as an objective for the end of the first term. I had 
records of the kids’ writing and I showed the principal the difference 
between an A and a C in my writing class. The student earning an A had 
worked at least two pieces to a final draft. They were diligent in class and 
wrote during the whole period. The child who would be earning a C had 
two or three different drafts, was struggling to work a topic to comple- 
tion, and needed to spend more class time practicing writing. The major- 
ity of grades given out the first term were C’s. I met with all 120 students 
to determine grades. I had an idea in my mind what each student would 
receive, but I didn’t have anything in writing before I met with the stu- 
dent. I thought our conference would be collaborative and the resulting 
grade would be satisfactory to us both. I first met with the seventh grad- 
ers. This particular class was receiving mostly C’s and I figured they would 
expect this because they failed to meet the quota criteria. 

I first met with Jacob. My conversation began this way: “Let’s take 
a look at what you have in your portfolio and read some things together. 
Why don’t you tell me what is your favorite piece.” Jake chose a two-para- 
graph story about a monster. It was written as a draft and was not self- 
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edited. It had my editing marks on it, and the piece was dated in Septem- 
ber. “This is the first thing I did and I like it the best.’' 

“Well, why exactly, Jake?” 

“It’s funny.” 

Well, I hadn’t found the piece particularly amusing and wasn’t quite 
sure it was meant to be a comedy, but it was his writing, so I figured he 
knew best. Jake had four more pieces of writing dated for the months of 
September and October. 

“What kind of a grade do you think you deserve for this, Jake?” 
“An A.” Not a question but a statement. 

“Um, you didn’t meet the quota criteria, Jake, and most of your 
work was done in September and October. You have not done anything 
for the month of November.” 

“Oh, yes I did, but you lost them.” 

“I lost them?” 

“Yes. I handed them in but you never gave them back.” At this 
point I went over to my desk and looked through the pieces I had not 
edited. There was nothing here. Next I looked at the work to be handed 
back and there was nothing in this pile as well. 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything here, Jake. I don’t recall seeing 
any of your work. Why don’t you describe a piece to me and maybe I’ll 
remember it if I read it.” 

“I wrote them so long ago I can’t remember them.” 

“Jake, I don’t know what to tell you. Look in your folder again, but 
I can’t grade you on work I haven’t seen.” 

“So what is my grade?” 

“Considering you didn’t reach the quota and none of your pieces 
were completed to a final, I can’t give you more than a C.” I thought this 
was generous. 

“What! I’m an A student! C’mon, gimme a B at least.” Wait a minute. 
I’m the teacher and this is the student. He can’t be serious. 

“Do you really think this is fair, Jake? What about the student who 
wrote eight pieces and did two finals?” 

“Can’t you give him an A?” 

“No, Jake, I can’t. There are rules and they need to be followed. If 
you got five problems wrong on a math test and the person next to you 
got ten wrong, would you want them to receive the same grade?” All I 
received for this was a roll of the eyes and a very reluctant, “I guess not.” 
“So, I get a C, right?” 

“For this term, Jake, but we can set goals for the next semester. What 
do you think you might want to accomplish?” 
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“I’m gonna write ten pieces so I can get an A.” 

“Great, Jake, I know you can do it.” 

I thought this conversation would be unique, but I had many simi- 
lar ones with other students. Those who received a B or an A were 
extremely happy. In fact, those who received a B had the clearest set of 
objectives and the strongest determination to achieve an A for the follow- 
ing term. 

I felt like I had conceded a point by setting up this quota. I didn’t 
want the kids to be forced to write; it was supposed to happen naturally. 
However, once the quota had been established, I noticed a perceptible 
change in the classroom. Grades had been given in December and many 
of the students were disappointed. Once the quota was set up, it pro- 
vided a guideline which the students could work toward. 



Beginning Again 

The following semester began with everyone starting anew. By this time 
many of the kinks were worked out. I longed to have meaningful confer- 
ences with the students, and in the first semester they had been few and 
far between. Now that more of my students were writing, we had more to 
converse about. It was during this semester that I found conferences to 
be invaluable. They gave me a chance to see the writer at work. I was 
able to help individuals over trouble spots. We would just chat and maybe 
share a laugh about what they were writing or discuss where they could 
go next. 

I often stopped to check on Elizabeth and Hannah. Sometimes 
they would wave me by because they were writing intensely and could 
not be disturbed. Other times I had to interrupt them because they would 
get into loud arguments about their writing. They collaborated and were 
in the middle of doing their own rendition of The Pigman. These two 
were an interesting contrast of styles. Elizabeth wrote long, descriptive 
poems about love, nature, and life. Hannah was the next Barbara Taylor 
Bradford. When she wasn’t working with Elizabeth, she was deep into 
her book (which reached Chapter 8 or 9, I lost track) and the steamy 
romance of the two main characters. 

I found my conferences to last sometimes five to ten minutes with 
a student. It took me quite some time to learn how to navigate the class- 
room and make myself available to everyone. Naturally, those students 
who wrote a lot constantly called out to me and approached me with 
their work. 

I felt overwhelmed by the number of kids in a classroom. Often 
after school I made a list for myself of the students with whom I had not 
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conferenced that day. I tried to reach these students the following day. I 
wasn’t using the journal system any more, but I did have some idea of 
who needed my help. Also, when I was with these writers, I made nota- 
tions on their writing or in their folders so I knew what skill they were 
working on. I also made brief notes for myself about the goal I had for 
each of them. For kids who were writing a lot, I made notations for them 
to try a different genre. For others, it was to work on sequence, scene or 
plot development, or correct use of punctuation in dialogue. My grade 
conferences at the end of the second semester were quite different from 
the ones I had in December. The students had writing to show me and 
together we could establish realistic goals for the next term. Most of my 
writers earned A’s and B’s this semester. But more important than the 
grades, they worked hard to develop a personal objective for their writing. 

A New Year 

From my experiences in this class, I have learned what I need, what I 
want to accomplish, and what I would do differently. I need to define my 
goals, for myself and then for the students. I want the students to write, 
but I want them to enjoy what they are doing as well. Fm still a little timid 
about letting them have free rein, so I think I would implement the quota 
system right from the beginning. This may not be the best way to go, but 
I think it would give me more confidence to know that I would at least 
have a base upon which to build. 

Each child would still get a permanent folder as well as a working 
folder, but I would not use idea sheets or conference sheets. Nor would 
I try to keep track of 120 students in a journal format. 

I would outline a set of mini-lessons that I want to teach. I would 
have them totally prepared and give myself a time frame in which to 
teach them. The second day would be a mini-lesson on brainstorming. 
We would spend the rest of the class time brainstorming topics and ideas. 

I would share some of my writing and model a personal narrative. 
I think for many new writers, it is much easier to write about a familiar 
subject. I would also stress and model the idea of the students being 
aware of the events in their lives, their actions and reactions. I would 
want them to think constantly about what they would write the next day. 
And, I would not want them to limit themselves to writing just in the 
class. I would assign structured homework, sometimes a working idea for 
a dialogue, or a revision of their work done from a different perspective, 
or even a reflection on someone’s piece. 

I found that we never had enough time to share our writing. I shared 
or modeled a lot for my sixth-grade class and often asked the students if 
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they would read something they wrote to the class. The significance of 
shared writing showed in the amount of work produced by this class, as 
well as the quality of it. However, thirty-three-minute periods with almost 
thirty kids a class made sharing an impossibility. I also had a hard time 
letting go of valuable writing time. Yet sharing helps in so many ways. 
Students gain new writing ideas from each other and, more important, 
they learn to listen and critique the writing of others. I would definitely 
establish a listening session. If I were pressed for class time, I would set up 
each Friday as a listening class. I would want everyone to share during this 
time. I would also like to ask volunteers (maybe just one each Friday) to 
put their work on the overhead projector and we would discuss how we 
would edit the piece for style, clarity, or structure. 

I would want to teach some sort of reading with the writing. Even 
if I were in a system that kept the two subjects separate, I would some- 
how incorporate short stories, poetry, mystery, and other genres into the 
writing class. It is also important to share what we are reading. As writers, 
we can learn how to use foreshadowing or flashback just from reading or 
listening to different authors. It would be ideal to have classtime to allow 
for shared reading, silent reading, or book discussions. 

I continued my own education, pursuing a graduate degree as a 
reading specialist. I also continued my own personal writing and reading. 
Both of these things continue to contribute to my ever-expanding knowl- 
edge of how best to teach adolescents to write. 
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Response 

Kay Morgan 

This chapter takes teachers back to the energy, enthusiasm, and almost revolu- 
tionary fervor they experienced when they first discovered the writing process. 
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The fact that Kate was a new teacher and that after only one year she was trying 
both a new grade level and a new approach shows the dramatic impact this method 
had on her. 

Perhaps one of the stunning aspects of the writing process approach is 
that teachers instinctively know it is the “right” way to teach writing. It offers the 
opportunity for student-directed learning; it offers the opportunity for individu- 
alized learning; it offers the opportunity to focus on critical thinking skills and 
develop a community of learners who learn from each other, not just from the 
teacher. Further, the writing process provides collaborative and cooperative learn- 
ing occasions which help build student self-esteem and reduce the competitive 
atmosphere which has dominated classrooms for too long. Given all these pluses, 
wherein lie the difficulties? Are the difficulties insurmountable? 

One of the’ areas Kate identifies as a big problem for her is one all teach- 
ers experience, and that is the issue of TIME. Whether it is time enough for 
conferences with each student who is ready for one; or time enough for all- 
group sharing; or time enough to prepare the necessary mini-lesson; or time 
enough to read all the drafts before the next day’s class, all teachers staiggle to 
stretch the minutes in a class period or the hours in a day to meet the most basic 
requirements of a process-oriented, student-centered classroom. 

Assessment is another area loaded with potential problems. Kate’s jour- 
nal-keeping turned into a nightmare and had to be abandoned. How does a 
teacher arrive at a final grade if he or she isn’t grading drafts? What do teachers 
do with 120 portfolios of final, polished pieces at the end of the marking period? 
Don’t grades actually run counter to the whole process approach? What do 
teachers try to grade, the process or the product? Where is the student involve- 
ment in the assessment process? 

As the days went by, Kate’s struggle with students who didn’t seem to 
turn into the magical community of writers she expected and hoped for speaks 
to the heart of this book. How many veteran teachers struggle each year or each 
day with some aspect of the process that doesn’t quite go the way they thought 
or were taught it would? How they deal with that staiggle — or whether they deal 
with it or decide they are failures — is central to their mental health as teachers 
and central to the continuing success of teaching writing through the process 
approach. Kate’s experience, candor and confusion, bravery and idealism which 
she identifies as bordering on idiocy, remind me of the necessity to try to ap- 
proach each year with the enthusiasm of the first-year teacher, seasoned by the 
reality that certain aspects of the process work better than others, and that teach- 
ers needn’t view themselves as failures when some things just plain don’t work. 
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4 "ThiiNG I Do'X WoT To 
FGeT" 

Michelle Toch 

Carlisle Elementary School 
Carlisle, Massachusetts 



’m ready to publish this!” By mid-January these words haunted me. Not 
that I didn’t want all twenty of my first graders to be prolific writers; I 
just didn’t want to have to publish every word they wrote. 

My writing program, right from its launch on the first day of school, 
took off with the children. They loved to write and often chose to write at 
every opportunity they had. My young novelists just burst to retell the 
events of their latest birthday party, their trip to Grandma’s, or their new 
bike that didn’t come with training wheels. After many mini-lessons, con- 
ferences, and discussions about publication, they were ready to turn their 
pieces of wide-lined paper, upon which they had drawn precious Crayola 
illustrations accompanied by a few words (written in all capitals, with no 
punctuation, and in invented spelling), into printed masterpieces with all 
the conventions that come with publication. From then on, I spent every 
moment of every writers’ workshop in authors’ circles and editing confer- 
ences. I spent all of my free time after school typing and printing and lami- 
nating and binding. I didn’t want to discourage the children from wanting 
to publish. They were learning conventions and developing as writers, but 
I felt completely overwhelmed. As much as I loved teaching process writ- 
ing, all I could think was “Calgon, take me away!” 

By the time February rolled around, I became so far behind in 
publishing the children’s stories that I feared they would start to boycott 
writers’ workshop. Caught up in the motions of writing, conferring, revis- 
ing, and editing, they had become noticeably less vested in their writing. 
Most of their writing was uninspired, and many of the students were 
topic-jumping because they couldn’t get hooked into a story that really 
excited them. Their pieces primarily recounted a series of events. Particu- 
larly popular were stories about school, written in an almost This Is Your 
Life style. 
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Though I knew that for some students this style was appropriate, I 
felt I could expect more sophisticated pieces from others. I spent many 
hours thinking about the modeling I did for them, the kinds of questions 
and comments we gave each other about our writing, and the literature we 
shared and discussed. We then spent a lot of time talking about how im- 
portant it was for an author to imbue a piece of writing with thoughts and 
feelings. As a result, they began to put more of themselves into their writ- 
ing, but the problem still remained that their motivation was primarily ex- 
ternal, and they weren’t writing about anything for which they had 
particularly strong thoughts or feelings. They didn’t seem to be able to 
choose topics which could capture themselves, let alone an audience. 

This all changed after one particularly fateful February vacation. I 
took the time to read Lucy Calkins’s Living Between the Lines, Calkins 
devotes many pages in her book to getting children in touch with the 
things in their lives which leave indelible impressions and having them 
record these into notebooks. Through the use of writers’ notebooks, writ- 
ers are able to capture on paper thoughts, events, impressions, phrases — 
whatever strikes them. These entries chronicle significance in a writer’s 
life — entries that may serve as rehearsal for a story, entries that may some 
day be used directly in a piece of writing. 

Several ideas in her book struck me, particularly the understanding 
that literacy permeates life, and the need to have a place to write about 
life in scraps of time and thought. Here is where writing becomes insepa- 
rable from living. Having read this, it occurred to me that what the chil- 
dren really needed was validation of their lives. With the understanding 
that the things which happened in their lives were valued, they would 
see the meaning in writing about them. I had spent my time with them 
trying to get them to infuse their stories with thoughts and feelings when 
what they really needed to do was take important thoughts or feelings 
and weave them into a story. When children realize this purpose of their 
notebooks, as Calkins comments, children lead more “wide-awake” lives 
( 42 ). 

After reading Calkins’s book, I was eager to begin to keep a note- 
book of my own. One day during vacation, I took a break from my love 
of the snow to venture out and enjoy an unseasonably warm day. Since 
I live so close to Walden Pond, I decided this would be the perfect place 
to spend such a day. It was quiet, with only a few other people out in the 
early morning “spring.” As I walked around the pond and through the 
wooded path, I suddenly became acutely aware of the sound the snow 
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made under my feet, and I realized that even on this warm, spring-like 
day, I was still enjoying winter. I couldn’t wait to get home to write it all 
down in my notebook: 

I love to hear the sound of the crunching snow under my feet! 

Today I went to Walden Pond for the first time this year. There was 
still a lot of snow on the ground, and although the sun was strong 
and warm, the air still had a crispness to it — a comfort that it was 
still winter. The pond was still frozen, and many ventured out to 
walk on it — I, however, chose to walk around it. There were many 
beautiful things to see, but what appealed most to my senses was 
the crunching of the snow. 

I thought about my experience a little more, and wrote again: 

Crunching Snow — It’s so loud! It reminds me of a particular night 
in college when, as I walked across campus in the snow, I sud- 
denly became keenly aware of that cmnching! I think Jane Yolen 
has written about that crunching in Owl Moon. I’ll have to check. 

Yes, she has! “Our feet crunched over the crisp snow and little gray 
footprints followed us.” Wow — ^That’s poetry! 

Throughout vacation I continued to collect snippets of my life which 
I planned to share with the children. I included some poems I wrote, 
some favorite quotes, an incident which enraged me while I was waiting 
in line at a local store, things I wondered about — anything that struck me. 
I found myself leading a “wide-awake” life. 

That first morning back I was anxious for the children to share my 
newfound passion for writing and especially anxious to get them all started 
in notebooks of their own. We discussed becoming aware of our senses 
while doing ordinary things. At this point I shared with them my Walden 
Pond entry, emphasizing the pleasure the sound of the crunching snow 
had brought me. I told them this experience was so special to me that I 
didn’t ever want to forget it, so I wrote it down. I then read my second 
entry, explaining I felt I had more to say. I wanted them to see that you 
could write about a particular topic in more than one way. As I told them 
this, I had my notebook with me and I held it close to my heart; I wanted 
them to see how treasured it is because it holds the things that are most 
special to me, the things I don’t ever want to forget. 

Hoping they were catching on, I asked if they had ever been doing 
something and suddenly realized it was something they didn’t ever want 
to forget. The responses I got were varied and didn’t always hit the target 
I was aiming for, but every hand enthusiastically went up. I realized I had 
found validation for their experiences. Krystina shared that one day, while 
she was playing at her toy sink (she also included a detailed description 
of how the faucets actually work), she suddenly noticed a bug crawling 
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on the wall. Not that I don't think this bug may somehow have had an 
impact on Krystina’s life, but I think she was thinking more along the 
lines of “suddenly noticed” rather than “didn’t ever want to forget.” After a 
little refocusing, Suzanne shared with us that when she moved to Carlisle 
she had mixed feelings. On moving day that mix was anger and sadness 
when she suddenly realized that she didn’t know into which house she 
was moving. We sympathetically discussed Suzanne’s experience and 
talked about how this was a very strong memory for her, one she’s not 
likely to forget. Barrett shared an experience from preschool when he 
was not allowed onto a model trolley car because he was too small. Laura 
kicked off the dead pet theme by telling us about her pet turtle that died 
when she was “three or five or six or something.” Noah had us all near 
tears when he told us of his late dog, Klondike, and how he can still feel 
how soft his fur was. 

We sat and listened and empathized with all who shared. I then told 
them I was going to give each of them a notebook like mine in which they 
could save these cherished memories. They immediately broke into cho- 
aises of cheers and were eager to get started. Before I sent them to their 
tables to get writing, I asked each of them to say what their first entry 
would be about. I wanted to get a handle on what would be happening, 
and I wanted them to hear a variety of possible entries. 

We also talked about an important “rule” for our notebook time, a 
“rule” which I believe has really contributed to the success of our new 
project: We would write in silence. They were used to using “quiet, inside 
voices” and restricting their conversations to “writing conversations,” but 
working in silence would be new for them. I felt very uncomfortable with 
this at first. I thought I would be somehow taking away ownership and 
community from them (a sin among writing process teachers). Calkins 
writes about exactly this feeling, and she made me feel much more com- 
fortable, helping me to understand that I would be doing what is best for 
the children and for me. I believe they needed silence to be able to focus 
completely on these entries which were of such importance to them. I 
believe / needed the silence to process all that was happening with this 
project and to be able to confer effectively with children. Surprisingly, 
there weren’t any objections; they were so eager to write down their 
special memories, they weren’t interested in chatting. So, off they went, 
many of them skipping back to their tables. They all got right to work. I 
didn’t hear any “I have nothing to write about,” “I’m tired of writing. Isn’t 
it time for snack yet?,” or “I’ve just been scribbling while I think about 
what I’m going to write next.” I circulated around the room to be sure 
everyone was comfortably on task, and then I sat down to write in my 
notebook as well. 
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They had stayed so focused I felt guilty for intermpting them for 
snack and recess. As soon as the children went out to recess, I couldn’t 
wait to read the results of their morning endeavors. Reading through 
their entries I smiled a lot and made a mental note to talk the next day 
about opening their generic blue notebooks in the right direction. An- 
other mental note I made was “WOW!” I was amazed at the emotional 
charge in their entries. They wrote using language and feelings they hadn’t 
used when writing their stories. 

On day two of our adventure, I again read more of my notebook, 
trying to model different kinds of entries. I then gave the children time to 
finish entries from the previous day and then time to decorate their note- 
books. We again discussed the importance of these keepsakes and how 
to decorate them with things that would make them uniquely beautiful. 
Once ornamented with color and symbols of the things the children love, 
these notebooks were even more precious, and I could still actually read 
most of the names which were written on the front covers. Jaret, who 
apparently wanted to feel a little more ownership over his notebook, 
chose to cross out where I wrote his name and wrote it again in his own 
writing. He then wrote in large black-marker letters, “ThiiNG I Do’T, WoT 
To FGeT” [Things I Don’t Want to Forget]. 

Their entries varied as much in style as they varied in content. One 
child wrote in a rather stream-of-consciousness style, writing a little bit 
about various things which impact her. 

I love my butterfly P.J.’s. IVe slept with them since I was One. And 
my pillow, too. I made Pillow myself. I love both of them. I like 
Pillar, too. My favorite singing group is the Beatles. I love their 
music. I like the way they look, too. I remember when Veronica 
gave me a seal. I named it Jessica O^ssica the person is my cousin!) 

I had a terrible cold. I was very sick. I cried a lot. My mom said I 
had the flu, but I didn’t think so. I said I didn’t. 

Some entries were about new accomplishments: 

It was Saturday. I went to Ballet. My teacher said, “If you work 
hard, you may be a real ballerina some day.” I danced until it was 
time to go home. 

I went to Roller Kingdom. I felt bad because I couldn’t go fast, and 
then felt good because I could go fast. Yes! I was proud of myself. 

I could go faster than Bobby and my friends. 

I learned how to tie my shoes. I was very happy that I could tie my 
shoes. 

I was pleased to see that Rose had related one of her entries to literature: 
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My birthday is soon. My birthday is March 11. I’m turning 7. We are 
getting ready for my birthday. It reminds me of when I read a book. 

It was called Angelina’s Birthday Surprise. I really, really loved it. 

I’m happy. 

Some entries captured moments in time: 

I once was driving in the car. My Daddy stopped. I said, “Why did 
you stop?” My Daddy said, “I see a rainbow.” Johnny said, “Wow! 

That is neat-o.” I said, “I can see it, too.” “Yes,” said my Daddy. 

I wrote a letter to my cousin. I miss her a lot. I hoped I could see 
her again. 

I thought: I would have a pet, and I would be happy. 

Some children seemed to be trying to work through some personal issues 
in their entries. 

I was five years old. My Dad said, “You have to move to a new 
school.” I didn’t want to go, but I went anyway. When I got there, 
there were lots of children to make friends with, but I was afraid to 
talk to them. My teacher was nice, but I wasn’t sure later in the 
year. 

Me and my brother love each other, but sometimes we get in 
fights, but I still love him, but I don’t think he does. 

I hate my little sister. She’s a lunatic. She pulls my hair and hits me, 
but I don’t hit her back. I go and tell my Mom and Dad. She has to 
go to her room. She’s mean, but I still love her. 

We are building a new house. My parents are planning out the 
house with the architect and with the carpenter. We haven’t fin- 
ished planning out the house. Mom and Dad want our opinion so 
they can build the house so me and Amy are happy in it. 

After they had a few opportunities to work on entries, I wanted 
them to begin to hear each other’s thoughts. The low number of children 
who wanted to share their entries surprised and disappointed me at first. 
During our regular authors’ circles, they usually begged for more time to 
share. When I asked why they were so reluctant, Mandy replied, “Be- 
cause they’re so private.” In retrospect I realize this was a sign of success; 
the children were writing about topics which held strong meanings for 
them. However, I still tried encouraging them to share, reminding them 
how helpful it can be to hear what others are thinking. I took the few 
volunteers I could muster up, discussed their entries enthusiastically, and 
deluged them with sincere thanks for sharing. As the children developed 
more of a repertoire of entries and saw how helpful sharing was for all of 
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us (and how much appreciation and encouragement they were getting 
from me), they became more eager to share their work. 

At the end of the first week, I tried having them get into small 
groups of about four children to each read their notebooks in their en- 
tirety. I was attempting a couple of different things. First, I wanted to 
create a more intimate and safe setting in which they could share, and 
second, I wanted to take a stab at what Calkins refers to as “reflecting and 
adding rings of meaning.” She explains this as having the children look 
for common threads which run through their entries, and the meanings 
those threads may hold. I wasn’t sure how the children would do with 
this; I wasn’t sure they even had any threads ainning through their writ- 
ing. Even so, they did very well conferring with one another, although I 
could tell they were having difficulty giving authentic feedback; they 
weren’t quite sure of how to respond to these cathartic glimpses into one 
another’s lives. Some of the feedback was as dry as “good writing,” and 
some was as expressive as, “I like the way you explained how old you 
were, or people might say ‘How old were you?”’ or “I really like the way 
you spent time on this entry, telling us all the details.” Some was as 
impressive as “Why did you choose to include that in your notebook?” 

In fascination, I watched them confer. Some of the children paired 
up and exchanged notebooks while others conducted a mini authors’ 
circle. One group of three boys listened to each other’s entries and then 
noticed they all wrote about a pet dog, but each wrote with a different 
emotion. “Stuart’s was exciting and violent when he wrote about the fight 
his dog got into, Noah’s was sad when he wrote about that his dog died, 
and mine [Deven] was happy when I wrote about how I was thinking 
and hoping to get a new dog!” Even though that thread had been pulled 
through a few different notebooks, I was delighted they had found it. 
This was how we ended the first week of our new excursion. Not bad, I 
thought. 

Over the weekend I took their notebooks home to read and re- 
spond to. I really wanted to validate what they wrote and decided to 
write them letters commenting and reflecting on their entries. I remember 
taking a course in graduate school with Don Graves in which over the 
course of the semester I compiled a “notebook” of my own. This was 
actually more of a portfolio of things which I felt represented the differ- 
ent aspects of who I was. The highlight of that semester was getting my 
notebook back from him with a letter enclosed. Knowing that he had 
looked at my notebook and took the time to write down his thoughts was 
tremendously confirming. I remember feeling uplifted, inspired, and hon- 
ored. I wanted to give my students those same feelings as they began 
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their second week of this excursion. It was easy responding to them as 
“gluey valentines” (as Calkins calls it), and they were overjoyed reading 
their letters on Monday morning. 

The next week I tried to share my notebook with them every day, 
showing them the way my thoughts were flowing and developing. I wanted 
them to see many different ways in which to write in a notebook, hoping 
that my entries didn’t sound too contrived. I also strongly encouraged 
children who experimented in their notebooks to share as well. I was 
really taken aback at how these modeling occasions influenced the chil- 
dren. I had written one entry wondering about honeycomb: 

I wonder why bees build honeycomb in hexagons. The shape tes- 
sellates well (we have just finished studying tessellations in math) 
and provides efficient storage space for honey, but why not a 
square, or a triangle, or an octagon? A hexagon does provide more 
area than a square or a triangle, but then an octagon would pro- 
vide even more. I wonder if I could find the answer, or is this just 
another wonder of nature? (I like the way I used the word wonder 
in two different ways.) 

The next day one child wrote an entry wondering about how flowers 
grow: 

I want to learn how to plant. I don’t know how to plant a carrot or 
a flower, and want to learn. 

After our seed and plant study, she went back and changed the entry: 

I want to learn how to plant. I don’t know how to plant a carrot. 

Now I do do do do do do do! 

I also shared an entry in which I wrote favorite lines from books, 
but had no takers on that one. Then I shared with them that I like to use 
my notebook to work on poems, trying out words and images, and the 
next day Mandy had done the same in her notebook: 

I like to make poems like: 

Friends are here to help you 
when you are in trouble 
and when you are feeling blue. 

These few responses delighted me, since most of the children 
seemed to be of the conviction that their notebook was a journal. I think 
for many at this age level, it’s the easiest type of entry to write. 

In an effort to get them to think of their notebooks as a place to 
craft a story, I wanted them to do some “re- visioning.” I wanted them to 
“re-see” their thoughts and feelings and take revision further to find the 
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insights that come from re-thinking a piece. Some of the children did this 
by writing about one particular topic several times in their notebooks. I 
showed them how I did this in my own notebook in writing about snow 
several times. I explained to them that was probably because winter and 
snow are things for which I have very strong feelings, and somewhere 
inside of me, there was probably a story about snow waiting to be writ- 
ten. I asked the children who did more than one entry on a particular 
subject why they felt they did so. Without getting overly introspective, 
they gave reasons similar to mine — they felt they had more to say. “I 
wasn’t done talking about it,” or “I forgot to tell about which songs we 
sang” (referring to an entry about a concert they had been in). 

I wanted them all to have a shot at revising an entry. I’m still not 
quite sure if this was a mistake or not. I learned from conferring on their 
previous stories that revision at this level of development was very diffi- 
cult, and was usually limited to adding in a sentence or two to whichever 
page had some space. I thought, though, that perhaps some of them 
were ready for more sophisticated types of amendment. While some chil- 
dren copied their entry verbatim onto a new page (all the while thinking 
I was crazy because they had already written the entry once), others 
simply added on to the end of their first entry. Although this wasn’t what 
I had in mind for revision, it did get them to add more details, thoughts, 
and feelings. 

So, just like Henny Penny, we went along, and we went along, and 
we went along, but we weren’t trying to get to the king — we were trying 
to get to publication. Thus came the launch into writing a story from their 
notebooks. It was an almost spiritual experience. I read to them I’m in 
Charge of Celebrations by Byrd Baylor, but beforehand I told them I 
'wanted them to think about why the author may have decided to write 
this story. They were really mesmerized by the text. At the end, there was 
a moment of complete silence during which we were all savoring what 
we had just experienced. Then their hands started to shoot up. 

“I know why you read that to us! Because she used a notebook 

too!” 

“Yes, I noticed that too,” I said. “How did the character in this book 
use her notebook?” 

“Just like us! She used it to write down the things she doesn’t ever 
want to forget!” 

I gave them a few moments to process that one. “As I was reading 
this story, you were thinking about why the author may have written this 
book. What are some of your ideas?” 

“She wanted to show that she uses a notebook.” 
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“She wanted to tell about her celebrations.” 

“She wanted to tell us about the desert and the animals and what 
she does.” 

Unable to hold back my smile I said, “I think I agree with all those 
reasons, and I think she gave us a clue about her purpose in the begin- 
ning of the story when she’s asked if she ever gets lonely living in the 
desert. I think she wrote the story as a kind of answer. What do you 
think?” 

I was answered with affirmative nods. “I think she must have had 
some pretty strong feelings about the desert for her to be able to write 
such a beautiful story.” More nods. “Let’s take a look at a couple of other 
books, some old favorites.” 

They were exuberant when they saw the books I had: Seven Blind 
Mice by Ed Young, Sarah Morton ’s Day by Kate Waters, and Owl Moon by 
Jane Yolen. The children adored these books each time they read them. 
I asked them for their thoughts about the authors’ purposes, and they 
came up with terrific ideas. One of them even noticed, “Jane Yolen’s 
given us a clue about her purpose in her dedication!” Yolen wrote, “For 
my husband, David, who took all of our children owling.” They decided 
Yolen wrote the book because going owling created a special memory 
for her. They also thought she wanted to write about what you do when 
you go owling. The discussion then moved toward how special a memory 
it was for her, and how that helped her to write such a wonderful story. 
“I agree,” someone chimed in, “it’s a masterpiece!” 

“That it is,” I answered. “Do you think if Jane Yolen keeps a note- 
book, she has an entry about owling?” 

“She’s probably written about it about a million times!” Again the 
refrain of nods. 

“I agree.” I then posed the questions, “Do you think each time she 
wrote about owling she wrote the same things? Do you think she used 
her notebook to experiment with and practice her story before she sat 
down to write it?” 

“Yeah, like, one time she probably wrote about seeing the owl and 
her thoughts and feelings about that, and then the next time maybe she 
wrote about that you have to be quiet, and then the next time maybe she 
wrote about how cold it was, and then maybe she wrote about it a bunch 
more times, and then she wrote her story.” 

I hoped they were starting to see where I was headed. “Look what 
happens when you have a really strong feeling about something, and 
you have a strong reason for writing about it, and you try writing it in 
different ways, and you include lots of thoughts and feelings. You come 
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up with a masterpiece! You could do that! This masterpiece has even won 
a gold Caldecott!” 

They all gasped at the climax. Barrett, however, didn’t seem to buy 
what I was trying to sell. “But a Caldecott is given for the illustrations, and 
Jane Yolen wrote the words.” 

“You’re absolutely right, Barrett, but John Schoenherr wouldn’t have 
been able to do his beautiful, award-winning illustrations if Jane Yolen 
hadn’t first written beautiful words.” He bought that. On that note we 
were ready to sow the seeds our notebooks gave us. 

These notebooks had a significant impact on the development of 
three particular writers in the class, Noah, Brittney, and Deven. Here I 
will share selections from their notebooks, and how they made the tran- 
sition into stories. 

Noah was a member of the Dead Pet Society. There were several 
children in the class who chose to write about the passing of a dear pet. 
This was understandable considering the impact it seemed to have on 
them. Noah’s notebook included the following: 

My Dog 

I liked to pet my dog! He reminds me of my other dog named 
Kodiak. I was sad when my dog Klondike have died because of he 
had a broken leg, and he was blind when Klondike was alive. I 
loved him, and he was very soft! He was born blind, and when he 
was blind he ran into a wall and broke his leg! My Dad was sad 
when we took Klondike to the vet to kill him. 

My Bunny Rabbit 

My bunny rabbit was fast! I chased him around a lot to pet him 
because he’s so soft! But once he got out of his cage and the dog 
ate him. I was very sad. My Mom was sad, too. 

My Bunny Rabbit 

I waited long, but when my Mom told me that Kodi ate my bunny 
rabbit, I was sad. So was my Dad, too. So was my Mom, too. So 
was my brother, too. My Mom and Dad and brother were mad at 
Kodiak. So was I. 



My Duck 

I used to have a duck. My Mom always feeds my duck and always 
puts a lock on so robbers can’t get him. My duck always stays in a 
metal cage so a different animal can’t eat him, but one day a rac- 
coon came and jiggled the lock and it fell off of the cage and the 
raccoon opened the door and went inside the cage and ate my 
duck. 
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After conferring with him on his entries, I learned that Noah had 
some very vivid memories of finding out about his rabbit’s death that he 
hadn’t included in his notebook. Even though we talked about the other 
entries, he kept coming back to his entries about his rabbit. I was over- 
joyed to see Noah’s rings of meaning. He discovered his masterpiece 
waiting to be written, and I agreed with that insight. 

Noah spent a lot of time on this piece, writing and illustrating very 
carefully. He would frequently update me on his progress, including a 
prediction about how many more pages it would take him until he fin- 
ished. When he did finish, he was beaming with pride and alacrity to 
share his masterpiece with me and with his peers. His story had a most 
surprising (and upsetting) ending for most of the children who didn’t 
already know the outcome. His peers were left speechless, but Noah was 
grinning from ear to ear, eager to take questions and comments. This had 
been a very meaningful experience for him, both as a writer and as a little 
boy trying to get over the sudden loss of a dear pet. 

My Bunny Rabbit 

-dedicated to my bunny rabbit because it’s about him- 

I got a bunny rabbit in 1991. We named him Jezabel. He was cute! 
Everybody loved him! We gave my duck cage to my bunny rabbit! 

My bunny rabbit liked his cage a lot! When it’s Spring, we let him 
out of his cage so he can run around! We played with my bunny 
rabbit a lot! I got worn out! When it’s Winter, we put him in the 
basement!! Sometimes I bring him up a big huge rock. One day 
when my Mom was feeding my rabbit, he jumped out of his cage, 
and my dog ate him. I was sad when my dog ate my bunny rabbit. 

Me and my brother waited a very long time for my Mom to come 
in. She told me about my dog ate my rabbit. Everybody was mad 
at Kodiak. 

About the Author/Illustrator: 

Noah lives in Massachusetts. He got the idea of the story because his 
rabbit really did get eaten up. 

Brittney was a writer who came into first grade very unsure of 
herself. Because she was so quiet and reserved, it was challenging for me 
to find ways to connect with her. These entries gave me glimpses into her 
life which allowed me to interact with her meaningfully and help her to 
feel more confident. As a writer who struggled with stories, often spend- 
ing her time only on illustrations, she surprised me with her comfort with 
and understanding of notebook writing. Brittney’s notebook includes 
entries like the following: 
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I had some new fish. I don’t have fish now. They died. I felt bad. I 
had different colored fish. The black fish had black babies. I was 
happy, but Kurt was lucky. I was sad because I thought Kurt was 
lucky. It wasn’t fair that he got fish [that had babies]. 

Although she had many succinct and meaningful entries which 
could lead her into a story, we chose this entry as her seed. This entry 
elicited the strongest feelings in her, and we both agreed this would 
make a great story. Her style was to get right to the task at hand and get 
it done quickly. After meeting about her story several times to get it 
focused and to be sure that all the information she wanted to include was 
included, she had a piece to be proud of. 

When We Got Fish 

-dedicated to my Mom and Dad- 

We got in the car. We were going to buy fish. We drove to the fish 
store. We were there. We got out of the car. We went in the fish 
store. I picked out the red and the blue fish. My brother got black 
fish. We got out of the fish store. We went back to the house. We 
got home. We got in the house. We put the fish in the tank. We 
were watching and watching. We were watching the fish. The 
black ones had black babies. It wasn’t fair that Kurt’s black fish 
had babies. 

About the Author/Illustrator: 

/ live in Carlisle. I got that feeling because I like my fish. 

Although Brittney didn’t show her pride as evidently as Noah, I did 
catch a rare smile when her book was completed. This piece was a great 
risk for her; she revealed true emotion in her writing. I suspect Brittney’s 
notebook provided for her a purpose for writing that was not in place for 
her before. She felt she could write freely without feeling overwhelmed 
and pressured to produce a story. Brittney confirms how far learning and 
“mastery of skills” advance when children are engaged and interested in 
their learning. This was authentic for Brittney; she saw a clear purpose 
for written language — she had something important to say. As a result 
Brittney displayed her knowledge of story, including detail, control of 
time, purpose, setting, and even a little suspense. Until this point I had no 
real gauge of her development as a writer. 

Deven was my most reluctant writer. I don’t think this was due to 
any lack of ability or misunderstanding of expectations, but merely be- 
cause he found it far more interesting to draw graphic pictures of inci- 
dents from video games. He filled his writing folder with reams of these 
pictures, without a blessed word written on any one of them. During our 
conferences he would quickly push aside his pictures and explain that he 
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was still thinking of something to write about. Just when I’d think we had 
come up witli a working plan, our time would be up, and I didn’t seem to 
be able to check in with him enough to be sure he was on task — or more 
specifically, on our agreed-upon task. 

From the very start of our notebook project, Deven seemed to tap 
into a source of emotion and meaning in his life which he kept very 
private. He was a writer who would make an entry in his notebook of 
perhaps only a sentence, but that sentence would be so full of feeling 
that I often was surprised at how insightful he could be in so few words. 
His very first entry launched one of tlie most affective and effective pieces 
in the room. 

I thought: I would have a pet and I would be happy. 

He then left that thought for a while and wrote about a few other topics 
before returning to it; he was still very reluctant to discuss the emotions 
behind it. Then he returned to writing about a pet — one pet in particular. 

I like my dog Gretchen. I was very sad when she died. I miss her. 

I cried. I really miss her a lot. 

I miss my dog. 

After many attempts to get to the story behind these entries, he finally 
talked about his dog’s death, and I learned he had some very vivid memo- 
ries of this. As he was conveying the details, I could see the tears welling 
up in his eyes. We both agreed there was a masterpiece here waiting to 
be written. This time he stayed with it: 

My Dog 

-dedicated to Pete and Howie because they’re my two favorite 
friends, and I have other friends in my class, too- 

I had my puppy. I was happy. My puppy was named Gretchen. 

She was a Golden Retriever. I liked her so much. She was a nice 
dog. My puppy has died a long time ago. Now she is 99- That day 
she went to heaven. We got our new puppy. We named her 
Samantha. She was a Yellow Lab. I play fetch with her. That night 
I had a dream. I dreamed about Gretchen. She looked at me. She 
licked my face. I woke up. We took a picture with Samantha. 

About the Author/Illustrator: 

/ miss Gretchen a lot, because she died. I cried when she died. My 
mom said we should get a new dog. 

This finished piece brought tears to my eyes and to his mother’s 
eyes when he shared it. I had never before seen him so invested in 
anything, or so proud of what he had accomplished. As with Brittney, I 
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wasn’t able to get an accurate picture of Deven’s learning until this piece. 
He still needed my help in keeping his writing moving, but he was able 
to get right into his piece each day and stick with it enthusiastically. This 
was truly progress! 

So far in their chosen stories the children have continued to in- 
clude more detail and more thoughts and feelings than they had in their 
previous writing. I find them really vested in their pieces, staying with 
them for longer periods of time, and they seem to be very impressed with 
the work they are producing — true masterpieces. They have also gained 
an enhanced appreciation of authors and their works; they now read as 
writers! 

Undertaking this project has been a tremendous learning experi- 
ence for me. As I think about this I am reminded of words written by Don 
Graves: “If children are to cross that threshold and demonstrate a higher 
quality of literate engagement than we have seen before, teachers’ lit- 
eracy will have to change as well” {Discover 123 ). I have always felt my 
teaching is more powerful when I dive into learning with my students. It 
has not always been easy, though. I feel I have taken an enormous risk in 
my teaching by trying something as new as this. Many times I can recall 
myself thinking about the words that so moved Georgia Heard in her 
book For the Good of the Earth and Sun: “Here is the deep water.” Some- 
times I wasn’t sure what I was getting into. I found comfort once again 
between the covers of her book. She, too, writes about using a notebook, 
and the need to begin any piece of writing with a feeling, not just a topic. 

This reassures me as I discover notebook writing didn’t spark all of 
my students’ interest as I had fantasized it would. Not surprisingly, some 
students didn’t buy into the idea of using notebooks. Don Graves once 
again helped me here: “In a class of thirty, there will always be three to 
five children with whom no teacher relates as well as hoped. This doesn’t 
mean the teacher dismisses the children as hopeless; the search contin- 
ues {Writing 145 ). And so my search continues. As responsible educators 
we try to seek out ways of connecting with everyone. I’m just taking com- 
fort in knowing I have connected this year with some with whom I’m not 
sure I would have connected had we not tried this experiment. 

I did realize, however, that publication was not actually what my 
initial struggle was about. It was in fact an evident symptom of the ail- 
ment “Uninspired Writers Syndrome.” Fortunately, in my search to sim- 
plify publication, I found a way to tap into their little souls and give them 
a medium for expression that none of us had found before. Unfortu- 
nately, as educators there’s always something we’re longing to improve 
and refine, and I haven’t yet done all my improving and refining. I’m still 
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struggling with the management of time during my writers’ workshops. 
My goals are to discipline myself to hold more succinct conferences and to 
discipline the children to take more of an active role in the conferences. 
Letting go of these reins has not always been easy. 

I would also like the children to have more opportunities to share 
their work with one another and to respond in more meaningful ways. I 
would like to try a completely different model of response; rather than 
having the children give each other questions and comments, I’d like 
them to reflect what they hear and understand from their peers’ writing. 
I want to train the listener, not just the writer. Just as they have learned to 
appreciate their reading as writers, I think they will be better able to write 
with an audience in mind after having had more meaningful and active 
experiences as audience members. 

I have also begun to re-examine my understanding of “publica- 
tion.” I now look at it more broadly, as making print accessible to an 
audience. With this in mind I will look to using posters, dramatizations, 
letters, audiotapes, songs, anthologies, and other presentations as some 
of the options of publication available. Hopefully this will alleviate some 
of the publication anxiety we were all feeling. 

Through keeping a notebook of my own and a record of our expe- 
riences in the classroom, I have moved closer to being the individual and 
the educator I aspire to be. I will continue to keep a notebook of my 
own, and I look forward to introducing new classes of first graders to 
these precious tools in the years to come. 

This entry to my notebook expresses my experience eloquently: 

It is one of the most beautiful compensations of this life that no 

man can sincerely try to help another without helping himself. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Response 

Donna Barnes 

Teachers everywhere, and not just language arts teachers, need to do what Michelle 
did during that “fateful February vacation”: take the time to read Living Between 
the Lines. It is an inspiration. It is a new and profound way to view students’ 
learning and peoples’ learning and living. Since reading that book, I have filled 
fifteen notebooks. This book prompted me to go to New York to take the Sum- 
mer Writing Institute at Columbia Teachers College which, by the way, was even 
better than the book. 

Michelle, at the end of her chapter, says, “I have always felt that my 
teaching is more powerful when I dive into learning with my students.” So often 
teachers are afraid to be learners with their students. Too often teachers feel 
inadequate if they don’t know ALL the answers. Michelle took us on a trip 
through her philosophy. She showed us how to help children become more 
vested in their writing by modeling again and again with her own writing. She 
showed us a community all learning together. She painted the picture. For all 
language arts teachers the landscape is the same, with the figures in the fore- 
ground different. I agree with Michelle completely that writing workshop time 
needs to include a chunk of silence. Again, teachers are fearful of silence and 
often want to fill the space with talk. I need silence to think, to reflect, to gather 
language, and to write. My students, whether six years old or sixty, always wel- 
comed silent writing time. 

It is amazing how similar all these struggles are. “I’m ready to publish 
this!” Those words make all language arts teachers cringe. They all feel and 
understand this dilemma. It’s important to present writing to an audience, but it’s 
also unrealistic to think every word one writes is fit to print. Teachers need to 
find a way to help students understand this without deflating their writing ego. 
Many teachers are able to find a parent volunteer to help publish children’s 
writing. These days it is even easier since many parents have access to a com- 
puter. 

Michelle discussed the reading of L’m in Charge of Celebrations ^nd what 
happened as a result of Baylor’s book. She read it with first graders. I used this 
book with a multi-age classroom of nine- to eleven-year-olds. I read the book and 
instead of discussing it, closed the book. Emotional energy filled the silence as 
ALL members of the community opened their notebooks and wrote. 
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Michelle showed how notebooks made a difference for four of her stu- 
dents. That is an important reminder for all teachers that they will not reach 100 
percent of the students. And perhaps that is okay. Teachers need to remind 
themselves constantly to celebrate the children for whom they Ve made a differ- 
ence and not beat themselves up when they don’t reach some children. Some- 
times teachers are making a difference with a student but it is not immediately 
apparent. 

The case of Kate comes immediately to my mind, Kate was a fourth-grade 
student who never ever wrote anything except horse stories. Her notebooks 
were filled with horse descriptions and fabricated stories about horses. She in- 
cluded no feelings or thoughts. All her horse writing was surface writing. 

Her fifth-grade year, however, was remarkable. Her writing was outstand- 
ing. Her topics varied from family to friendship, to herself and her impressions of 
the world. Horses played a minor role in her writing. All the mini-lessons, strat- 
egies, peer sharing, conferencing, editing, and final drafting paid off for Kate — 
but it was not obvious until the following year. 

Teachers must never give up or dismiss a student. They must always tiy 
to reach students, even those who seem reluctant. 
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glance at the clock and my heart sinks as I see 9:00 p.m. flashing re- 
lentlessly from its red face. The stack of drafts on the table by my chair 
still numbers seven — at least an hour and a half of reading to go. The 
dilemma which faces me on Sunday nights sits beside me once again. 
“Well,” I mutter to myself, “I can either finish these drafts, or I can spend 
the time from now till 11:00 planning the writing class for the week.” As 
I ponder the possibilities, I feel frustration, almost anger rising in me. 
What the heck, I think, I shouldn’t have to be crafting plans for the week 
in Writing Workshop anyway. Shouldn’t I just turn the kids loose to write? 
After all, their interests should drive the course and their writing, not my 
prescriptions. I think about Don Graves, at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, his eyes twinkling as he wrote, “Pass out the lined paper, as well 
as a small piece of newsprint to go with it. The newsprint sheet is to jot 
down titles or subjects the children might write about. Take a sheet for 
yourself as well, and after the paper has been passed out, mention that 
you are going to put down the topics you will write about with them” 
(12). Has he dealt with high school students, I wonder? He mentions 
older students, who “often want to know what topics you expect . . . 
many will need weeks or months to be convinced you seriously wish 
to know what they have to offer” (19). That sounds more like my twenty- 
five high school sophomores, but where does that leave me in my eigh- 
teen-week Writing Workshop? 

Turning to Tom Romano for guidance in his book Clearing the 
Way, I read, “In any writing class, then, the first and constant order of 
business is to enable all students to establish and develop their individual 
voices. Teachers must cut them loose the first day. Let them write in any 
form they choose. But make sure they write and sustain that writing long 
enough to rev up their voices” (7). The clock now says 9:10, and I com- 
promise with myself and the writing gurus of the world by deciding to 
finish reading the drafts and have the kids spend Monday in conferences 
with me and with each other about those same drafts. Planning for the 
week will have to wait for tomorrow’s prep period, or tomorrow night, 
or never. 

This struggle that I have every Sunday night, and often during the 
week, actually begins before the semester ever starts. Each semester I 
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re-examine the course, which is one of two required courses students 
take in our English curriculum. I ask myself what my obligations are to 
these students, and to their parents and the school board which com- 
plains that we don’t teach grammar and basic skills. What should be in 
the writing curriculum at the high school level? 

As I discuss this question with myself each year, several aspects of 
my personality and background shape my response. Since all of us bring 
both personal and pedagogical baggage into our teaching, I think that 
what influences me may also, although in different ways, affect other 
teachers. 

I am a Libra, and not only do I see both sides of every question, I 
also see both the pluses and minuses of each approach, method, and 
technique. I want harmony in my classroom and I want a balance be- 
tween students and teacher as “owners” of the space and directors of the 
action which takes place in the writing workshop each day. This may 
sound like hocus pocus, but I know that this aspect of my personality is 
a decisive factor in the stmggle I experience in the teaching of writing. 

Second, I’ve been teaching for over twenty years. I don’t think age 
is the issue, but I do know that my first English teaching experience took 
place in a room where I was “in charge” and had every minute of each 
class planned out. A red spiral notebook was my planbook, and in it I 
wrote careful notes about each reading assignment, made sure to include 
what the literary critics had said, and listed questions I would ask in class. 
In 1970, when I began teaching English in a small independent school, 
the hot educational philosophers advocated a more child-centered ap- 
proach, and the inquiry method was just about as far as I stretched my 
pedagogy. I started teaching Hamlet by asking the class of seniors, “What 
do you know about Shakespeare?” Pretty dangerous stuff. I wish now I 
had asked them, “What do you know about murder?,” “What do you 
know about incest?,” “What do you know about being a young adult 
agonizing over life’s choices?” 

In that first English class, however, when Kathy, Betsy, and Helen 
complained about not having enough freedom to choose what they were 
reading, writing, and discussing, I listened carefully, and fearing total 
rebellion, abandoned my plans and let them do a large unit of indepen- 
dent study. This was my first experience in individualizing and in a 
conference approach to teaching and, in retrospect, the experience was 
rewarding. Student interest in the course revived, and I enjoyed the vari- 
ety of the experience as well as the challenge of overseeing such a 
diverse classroom. Student work included a group studying and per- 
forming Millay’s Aria da Capo and a group reading bestsellers (including 
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Everything You Always Wanted to Know about Sex but Were Afraid to Ask, 
obviously not one of my selections) and trying to decide what qualities of 
a book led to bestsellerdom. In addition, individuals carried out in-depth 
reading projects, such as Helen’s study of the revolutionary writer Franz 
Fanon, and some tackled creative and reflective writing: Vicki writing a 
play which she later produced for the whole school, and Pat writing 
about her brother’s death from leukemia and the subsequent breakup of 
her family. 

I might have learned more from that experience, but the next year 
I was back to the lecture mode. Lucy Calkins believes that “success, even 
partial success, can be dangerous. It sucks you in. You end up not want- 
ing to deviate from what you’ve been doing” (32). I wish that had been 
my realization at the time of the experimental independent study, but 
teaching was too new, and I was too fresh out of college to make the 
transition from a teacher-centered to a student-centered pedagogy. As I 
was learning to parent that year in the way I had been parented, I was 
still teaching in the way I had been taught. I was uneasy, though, as I 
recalled the minor mutiny in my classroom the year before, and I was 
uneasy because the balance was tipped so far toward me and so away 
from the students. On the other hand, I reasoned (the Libra in me) I had 
learned successfully in the “old method,” and I was both a competent 
reader and writer, so was it necessary to change my approach? 

From the distance of time, I now realize that after a college educa- 
tion in the traditional mode I was perhaps competent, but far from realiz- 
ing my potential as either a reader or a writer. I ran to the critics for an 
interpretation of the books I read and taught, and I could write a good 
research paper which synthesized many other people’s ideas but was 
short on my own. I had never written reflectively or responsively about 
anything, and certainly had never plumbed my own thinking in my mode 
as a passive recipient of knowledge. 

Twenty-plus years have passed, and my ninth graders are working 
in groups sharing their responses to a piece of professional writing and 
formulating questions to ask each other when the whole group recon- 
venes. I circulate among the groups, realizing how I have relinquished 
control over this learning experience. The noise level rises a bit and 
Kristi, a bright, dark-haired girl, says (shouts), “I know what this class is, 
Ms. M., it’s organized chaos.” I smile weakly and respond, “I hope the 
emphasis is on organized,'' I have had less trouble moving toward a 
student-centered approach with my ninth graders, I think because there 
is a curriculum which provides a framework for what we do. 
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My problem in developing the Writing Workshop class stems not 
only from my own personal and pedagogical baggage but also from the 
constraints of community and school board expectations. Our students, 
who are involved in writing process from the elementary grades, histori- 
cally have done poorly on standardized tests where they have to identify 
a particular error, place a punctuation mark, or choose the best sentence. 
On the other hand, they turn out brilliant pieces of writing which, when 
the process is carried through the editing phase, are remarkably error- 
free. It is difficult to explain this apparent paradox to the world at large. 
Each time we are faced with accountability to the school board, we are 
forced to explain why teaching grammar doesn’t necessarily translate to 
improved writing. I hear myself at Open House trying to play to those 
parent/school board concerns by talking a lot about how, at the high 
school level, we focus much more on the editing phase of the writing 
process; how this necessitates the teaching of punctuation and usage. 
Who am I kidding? I know that the teaching of skills in context which I 
try to do as part of the writing process is not the repetitive skill and drill 
they have in mind. 

Add to the local pressure the steady barrage of news stories decry- 
ing the current state of education and in particular the appalling lack of 
basic literacy skills among high school graduates, and any self-respecting 
English teacher becomes nervous. Who can ignore A Nation at Risk? 
can ignore the fact that students have stopped using apostrophes except 
in “it’s” when they want to show possession? Perversely, I believe the 
question should be “How can I focus on the important work I’m doing 
which allows students to develop as readers and writers who think for 
themselves and struggle to express those thoughts?!” Who can argue with 
a course in which students come up with the ideas and motivation for 
learning? 

The Writing Workshop should operate as an individualized learn- 
ing experience for students. It would make no sense in this situation to 
say to my group of heterogeneously mixed students, “OK, now we’re all 
going to study gerund phrases, whether you need to or not.” I couldn’t 
agree more with Tom Clark (writing in his essay “How to Completely 
Individualize a Writing Program”): “When you individualize, there are 
precious few generalizations you can make that apply to all students in a 
class” (52). Students’ need for grammar seems to fall at one extreme or 
the other: Students who can’t write complete sentences at one end and 
gifted writers who are eager to fine-tune their writing and who seek 
variety in their mode of expression at the other end. In order to meet the 
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divergent “basic skills” needs of the twenty-five students in the class, I 
either need to create small-group mini-lessons or individual mini-lessons. 
Now let’s look at exactly what that means, and keep in mind the stack of 
papers at my elbow on Sunday through Saturday nights. I already teach 
four different preparations and five classes, which means I have to keep 
up with reading and writing assignments and create plans in four differ- 
ent areas every day. If within the Writing Workshop class I needed to 
create small-group or, worse yet, individual lessons on any sort of regular 
basis, I would have to stay up twenty-four hours a day, and I would still 
be behind. 

Typically I address individual problems in a conference format, 
but I’m never satisfied with the overall results of this approach, partly 
because I’m never able to be systematic about following up on these 
conferences with additional skills work, and partly because it’s too easy 
to let the skills issue slide when there are more interesting questions to 
address in conference with a student, questions like, “How did you feel 
when you heard the news of your friend’s suicide?”, “What happened 
after you were arrested?”, or “What else can you say about the defects in 
the school administration?” The net effect, then, is that I feel as if I have 
failed when at the end of the semester I still see certain errors appearing 
in student work and realize that I should have done more. Devoted as I 
am to the process approach, I think some students need repeated expe- 
rience (do I dare mention the word drill?) in order to overcome certain 
technical problems. At the high school level, what should the grammar/ 
usage curriculum include, and are mini-lessons and skills-in-context the 
best way to teach that curriculum? 

The question of curriculum, however, goes far beyond the issue of 
grammar and usage. Should adolescents have the freedom to determine 
the direction of their semester of Writing Workshop? Should I let Sarah 
write poetry all semester? Should I let Ray write only science fiction/ 
fantasy? What about the kids who don’t want to write anything? What 
limits or direction should I impose or suggest? How can I challenge the 
students to take risks and grow as writers while at the same time allowing 
and encouraging them to pursue their interests? How can I “surround the 
children with literature” as Graves suggests ( 65 ) when their reading levels 
are so varied? These issues, in addition to basic skills needs, are the ones 
which perplex, challenge, and frustrate me. 

Students leave no doubt about what the limits, or lack thereof, 
should be in Writing Workshop. After I asked them to evaluate the cur- 
riculum. Josh wrote, “I liked the free-writing the best, obviously it’s much 
easier to write about what you care about, not something the teacher tells 
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you to do.” He then went on to say, “The most important piece of writing 
which we did this year in my opinion is the point of view one. A strong 
point of view is important to have in today’s world and being able to 
write it into a piece which expresses your thoughts might prove to be 
useful.” His analysis interests me because the point-of-view piece he 
thought was so important was one which I assigned, not a freewrite. 

Tim said, “The most memorable part of this year was the free- 
writing because that is where I put out the piece which I thought was my 
best. I wrote a piece called The Buck’ which came pretty easily and 
when I free write I tend to be able to find ideas for pieces more readily.” 

Bonny, more concerned, I think, with pleasing me, wrote, “We did 
a lot of different styles of writing in this class and all of those can prob- 
ably be used somewhere. I really liked the way how we started a lot of 
different pieces, then did rough drafts of some and had choices on which 
ones we wanted to finish. This made it a lot easier to produce one good 
piece of writing than if we had had to polish specific ones.” But even 
Bonny couldn’t keep from expressing the majority opinion: “I personally 
liked free writing the best. It gives you a chance to develop and improve 
the type of writing you are best at and also are interested in rather than 
ones that you know you will probably never use again.” Though these 
evaluations reinforce the importance of student choice in the writing 
process, they also argue for some direction. But how much? 

Ideally, I would like to say to students as they begin Writing Work- 
shop, “I’m going to give you the gift of fifty minutes each day to sit and 
write. You may write whatever you want; a polished piece will be due 
every so often; conferences will take place when you need one; have a 
nice semester!” Experience suggests that perhaps five out of twenty-five 
students would welcome this opportunity, but they are the students who 
are already the writers. The other twenty would return a blank stare and 
begin the litany: “I don’t know what to write”; “I don’t like to write”; “I 
can’t write in school.” The ensuing struggle might ultimately produce 
some excellent student writing, but it might not, so I have so far been 
unwilling to take this risk. 

Anything beyond simply guiding students to topic choice begins to 
impose a curriculum and undermines the assumption that student moti- 
vation to write is directly connected with their freedom to choose topics 
and genres. When this freedom is taken away, is anything gained which 
can counterbalance the potential loss of motivation? I suppose the an- 
swer to this question has to do with the extent to which the teacher 
imposes a curriculum and a structure in the class. In seeking some kind 
of equilibrium in the writing curriculum, I try to alternate freewrites with 
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assigned genres; hence, everyone has the opportunity to exercise his or 
her creative will at the same time each has to try new forms of writing. 
Although I require certain “genres’’ such as literary analysis or persuasive 
writing, I never impose topics within genres. Individuals develop their 
own set of topics, then through a period of all-class sharing, we learn 
from each other and expand our own ideas for topics. 

Jen, a sophomore in Writing Workshop, affirmed my belief that 
requiring certain genres was not a subversion of the writing process when 
she wrote in the preface to her final portfolio, “Overall this year I feel I 
improved tremendously as a writer. I learned how to write so many dif- 
ferent forms of writing and had fun doing it. I became a stronger writer 
by learning when to use quotes effectively and how not to bore a reader. 
Fm glad I took this class because it brought out a writer in me I never 
knew I had.” Jen was a “good student” who conscientiously tried every- 
thing. Tess, a free spirit and a girl who always spoke her mind frankly, 
wrote different responses to my first request for critique of the curriculum 
and then in her portfolio preface. Her comments at the end of the semes- 
ter help me believe that what I implemented for a curriculum was actu- 
ally all right. At the end of the first quarter, which she failed, Tess wrote: 

I hate to say it but I didn’t pick up any skills during this class. I 
expected free writing, sharing, learning about expressing ourselves 
in written words, poetry, things that flowed. Instead I suffered the 
same plight I wanted to avoid getting caught up in the techniques 
of a piece rather than the expression. Being forced to write about 
something we didn’t like doesn’t really discipline us[;] you don’t 
learn skills if you don’t like the task at hand. 

At the end of the semester, in her portfolio, exercising the free choice she 
believed she had been denied, she wrote: 

I believe we were to write up a commentary for each of the pieces 
of writing to go in our portfolio but for my purpose I have decided 
to write one for all the pieces. I did not pick these because they 
got good grades but because after 4 1/2 months in a class I pro- 
duced some very personal stories, poems and drafts. I would have 
submitted maybe even more but finally I decided between these 
four. “Boyfriends” is the least personal but I did like the compari- 
son [I think she meant analogy] and the comparison and contrast 
in it. I enjoyed writing a definition that I could include my boy- 
friend in and I even enjoyed bad-mouthing my x! [This piece was 
the assigned essay which had to include three techniques: defini- 
tion, analogy, and comparison/contrast.] “Death” I had fun with. I 
could define something in a very personal manner. No right or 
wrong. No bible to argue with, no dictionary to argue with. It was 
just my belief. I think to me the definition pieces that we did were 
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some of the funnest. You have no limits, because they are opinion 
only there is no right or wrong answer, no disagreement and it’s 
easy to write an opinion[;] it is a lot easier than writing stories you 
have to think about and make up, I did a good job expressing 
myself in this piece it is about me and my religious beliefs, that is 
how it made it into my portfolio. 

Her other two pieces were freewrites. Do I believe the Tess at the end of 
first quarter who had wanted to do only freewrites? Or do I believe the 
Tess in her portfolio who liked two of the essay techniques I assigned? 
Her evaluation again seems to suggest that some level of teacher-im- 
posed curriculum helped her to stretch as a writer. 

Even my limited structure of alternating a required form with a 
freewrite leads to the imposition of certain deadlines so that we all move 
to the next piece at the same time. At this point I become uncomfortable 
that the balance shifts too much toward my authority and away from 
individual student needs. Some students need more time than others; 
some are virtually first draft/final draft writers, Fm flexible about dead- 
lines, but Fm afraid that without them, some students will never complete 
a draft. With deadlines, I worry that I aish students too much and there- 
fore receive pieces of writing that are not as fully developed as they 
might be. Jeff spoke to this concern in his evaluation of the curriculum, 
“It’s all good kinds of writing that we did but sometimes we get aished to 
hand in a piece of writing, I think we should be allowed to hand in a 
certain number of pieces every couple of weeks so we won’t feel so 
rushed.” So, even if “it’s all good kinds of writing” in my Writing Work- 
shop, how do I move students from one kind of writing to another and 
still meet their individual deadline needs? 

Don Murray, in a course I took at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, always said “Writing should be fun,” By extension, I think teaching 
writing should be fun, and not fraught with the amount of worrying I do 
over whether or not Fm doing it right! If I could keep in mind that there 
is no better way to learn to write than by writing, then my goal should be 
to have students writing every day, and working with each other and 
with me to express themselves in clear, direct, correct prose. It shouldn’t 
matter whether they achieve this goal through writing literary analysis or 
personal narrative. Although I know that some of my uneasiness is the 
result of my personal makeup in addition to my history as a teacher and 
a learner, I think that in some ways, I have evolved as a teacher in a 
system that has remained static. Where we should conceive of writing at 
the secondary level as a continuing process of discovery for the stu- 
dent, it is, instead, the handmaid of analytical response and the need to 
produce written answers to teacher-devised questions. Does this sound 
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familiar? If you are over forty, this is the way you learned to read and 
write. 

Tm currently teaching an Advanced Writing course to ten juniors 
and seniors, and I finally had the courage to base the course on their 
expectations. These students are all WRITERS, and it was no surprise to 
me that they want fifty minutes to write each day, unfettered by genre 
expectations of mine. I have finally been able to say, “Welcome to the 
writing workshop; my gift to you is fifty minutes to write.” We set goals 
individually each Monday, and so far student output has far exceeded 
goals in most cases. I write while they write, as I try to do, but less 
successfully, in Writing Workshop. I share my writing on Fridays when 
we all share something from our week of writing. We are a true commu- 
nity of writers. 

What is it that prevents me from transferring this experience to the 
required Writing Workshop class? Is it just a question of my having the 
courage to try this more open-ended approach? I think not. I have finally 
decided that given who I am, I must operate within a framework that 
works for me and enables me to deal with ever larger writing classes (this 
year twenty-eight students) and the increasing number of students with 
unusual behavioral and social needs. It verges on the absurd to use a 
conference approach with this many students, and reading and com- 
menting on drafts from the whole class on any given night is a virtual 
impossibility. Topic choice remains within the genre I select. In many 
ways, however, I am no closer to knowing what should comprise the 
curriculum of the Writing Workshop, and I am angry that I can’t simply 
begin the semester by asking the students at the beginning of class, “What 
do you know about writing?” and “What would you like to know about 
writing?” 

In the meantime, it’s the first day of the new semester and students 
in Writing Workshop are creating lists of topics on which they are au- 
thorities as the first step toward several pieces of writing. I haven’t yet 
cracked the curriculum barrier and I feel the leap is farther away than 
ever. In classes larger than twenty students, the “organized chaos” which 
characterizes the student-centered classroom would, I believe, become 
total chaos in the writing workshop where each student pursued his or 
her individualized curriculum, all the way from topic and genre choice 
through the issue of basic skills needs. As class sizes increase, teachers 
may have no choice but to implement more direction and more structure 
in order to maintain some semblance of order in the room and sanity for 
themselves. 
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Trying desperately to hold onto Graves’s and Romano’s theories 
and keep a balance in curriculum, a balanced sense of authority over 
decision-making in the room, and my own inner balance, I wander around 
the circle of desks, stopping to chat here and there with students who 
seem to be having trouble thinking of anything to write about. Although 
now I seem to have plenty of thoughts, I can identify with students who 
think they have none. I glance at the door every now and then, wonder- 
ing if an administrator or stray school board member may look into my 
room and wonder if I’m teaching. After the all-group sharing of topics, 
which takes the rest of the period, I ask students to write the opening 
paragraph of their personal narrative for homework. Matt asks, “Is it all 
right to write a poem instead of a personal narrative?” I roll my eyes and 
nod in the affirmative. Writing Workshop has begun again. I ask myself 
before I go in for day number two, “What do I know about teaching 
writing?” 
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Response 

Karen Weinhold 

All teachers identify with this Sunday-night struggle. Even though we may teach 
at a different grade level, the issues seem to be identical. Most English teachers 
don’t have the luxury of an advanced writing class, but most of their “English” 
classes are heterogeneously grouped and definitely span both the skill and de- 
velopmental spectrums! 

My chief dilemma is, how do students acquire the freedom to write in 
whatever genre they choose if they’ve never explored what those choices might 
be through curricula instruction? How would any student recognize that a par- 
ticular topic might best be expressed through a persuasive essay, a sonnet, or a 
one-act play, if not familiar with them? Are they supposed to innately know 
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these structures and functions even though they may not know the exact labels? 
Were they supposed to learn them through reading them in the literature strand of 
“English” class? If so, how is the reading curriculum structured? Philosophically, 
shouldn’t freedom of choice extend to both disciplines? Do teachers introduce 
genres to individuals or small groups? Do teachers guide some students, or pro- 
vide a smorgasbord of appropriate genres to others and assign specific forms to 
others? Logistically that would be difficult, and would ensure disciplinary difficul- 
ties with the nonparticipating students. Is the answer mini-lessons on the various 
genres? Has anyone out there figured this out? 

So, teachers not only empathize with the issues raised here but also raise 
even more! All teachers love it when a student knows just which genre to use, 
but that is rare. Most of the seventh graders I work with have written picture 
books, alphabet books, personal narratives, and rhyming poems. Most would 
continue to write just these forms if not urged, lured, tricked, whatever, into 
experimenting with others. Current practice supports belief in a student-cen- 
tered classroom, but we all wrestle daily with the practical and academic con- 
straints of how to achieve it. In order to provide freedom of choice, the participants 
must be informed about the options — and therein lies the rub! 
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6 Beyond Reading and 
Writing: Realizing Each 
Child's Potential 

Tony Beaumier 

York Middle School, York, Maine 

‘‘It is not so important where we are, but rather in what direction we are 
headed. ” 

— Goethe 

“In times of change learners inherit the Earth, while the learned find 
themselves beautifully equipped to deal with a world that no longer 
exists . " 

— Hoffer 

F or those of us who are immersed in the world of children, reading 
and writing can depend on two things: constant discoveries and new 
directions as a result of those discoveries. As I discover more about 
my students and how they learn, I adapt what I do in the classroom to 
correspond with that new information. 

One important discovery involved trust. I adapted my writing pro- 
gram this year when I realized that I trusted my students as readers but 
not as writers. In reading, except for one or two teacher-selected class 
novels and two small-group novels where four to five students come 
together to read and discuss a common work, students select their own 
reading materials. But in writing I picked the genres and set the sched- 
ules they would write in. I was in charge. I set the agenda and the dead- 
lines. I made kids dependent on me to lead them. They were not real 
writers. 

There was an inconsistency in what I did in writing and reading. In 
reading I was not concerned that each child read one mystery, one biog- 
raphy, one historical fiction, and one poetry book. Perhaps such a struc- 
tured approach would make them well-rounded readers, but I would be 
telling them what to read — and I would not want to do that. At the risk of 
turning kids off to reading by making them read a genre they do not like 
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or are not ready for, I expose them to many different genres through book 
talks, read-aloud books, author studies, and individual conferences. I ex- 
pose them to the different genres and then I let them read what they choose. 
Occasionally I nudge, but usually I don’t have to. It sounds silly for me to 
assign mysteries to everyone for three weeks, then biographies for two 
weeks, then historical fiction for four weeks, then .... Yet that is exactly 
what I did in writing. 

When I used our reading time to go over basal workbooks and 
various skills, I was in control. This is what I thought was important. I 
knew the independent reading was important too, but I didn’t feel it was 
important enough to block a significant amount of class time to it every 
day. With class time so precious, I reasoned that students could read at 
home independently. Kids had to get those skills in class. But after read- 
ing hundreds of empty or poorly written reading-journal entries and 
coming away from one too many conferences where I suspected or was 
flat-out told that the student wasn’t reading, I realized the majority of the 
students weren’t reading at home. Whether because of after-school sports, 
written homework that had to be handed in, computer games, television, 
or just hanging out with friends, reading for a half hour was not a priority 
for most. I knew there had to be another way. It wasn’t until I actually 
observed whole language classrooms where most of the reading time was 
spent having students read that I began to tmst my students, myself, and 
the power of literature. 

In those whole language classrooms that I observed in Stratham, 
New Hampshire, I saw third- and sixth-grade students immersed in books, 
talking about books, and writing about books. I watched and listened, 
amazed, as the teachers and students asked provocative questions and 
teachers facilitated students’ reading conference groups. Students chose 
their own books, read at their own pace, kept reading journals to set 
personal goals, explored their thoughts and interpretations of their books, 
recorded progress and reactions, and talked intelligently about their books. 
I remember feeling envious of those classes. These students were real 
readers. The teachers trusted their students to let them take control of a 
large portion of their own reading materials. Students would, with guid- 
ance, choose what to read, when to read, and how much to read. Per- 
sonal responses and reactions to literature were encouraged. 

It was at this point I knew that for my students to become real 
readers, readers who would explore authors and genres and develop 
individual literary tastes and habits, I had to trust them — trust that they 
would read and develop as readers. I had to trust myself, trust that I 
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would be able to organize a classroom and facilitate the progress of fifty 
students reading fifty different novels. And finally I had to trust the power 
of literature, real literature — literature that would captivate and mesmer- 
ize students as no basal anthology could ever hope to. Seeing the kind of 
stimulating and passionate literary environment in Stratham convinced 
me that I had found a better way. 

To immerse students in reading, I had to provide time in class for 
them to read. Half of our forty-five-minute reading period is now re- 
served for silent sustained reading. Most of that time I can be found 
reading with my students. I find that my participation sets a definite tone. 
Students follow a good example. Occasionally Fll read an adult book, but 
usually Tm reading adolescent literature. Where once I would have felt 
guilty sitting on the rug alongside my students immersed in a book, I now 
acknowledge it is the basis of everything else I do. Too often students 
never see anyone in their lives reading. Often we, the teachers, are the 
only models of reading and writing that children have today. Not enough 
educators understand this. Reading along with students is how I become 
versed in what the students are reading. 

It is important for me to be able to communicate with students 
about the books they’re reading and recommend books I think certain 
students would enjoy. About halfway into the silent reading block. I’ll 
quietly get up and wander about the room observing who is reading 
what. Sometimes I’ll quietly ask a student how a book is coming, where 
a student is in his or her reading, why the student chose the book, or 
what has been a favorite part so far, or I’ll ask a student for a prediction. 
We spend the other half of the period conferring, looking at reading- 
writing connections, sharing books, and writing a weekly one-page jour- 
nal entry about what we have read. Conferring may be one-on-one or in 
a small group. I keep a record of all conferences on a conference sheet 
for each child (see Figure 1). Each student keeps a reading progress sheet 
(see Figure 2), recording the number of pages read during silent reading 
and at home. I ask that each child read thirty minutes at home. Not every 
child reads at home, but most do and I contribute that to the time spent 
reading in class. When I tell students that silent reading time is up, most 
groan and beg for five more minutes. Many students read at home be- 
cause they get hooked on a book at school. I will usually view the progress 
sheet while conferring. In a conference I may ask what is happening 
where the reader is in the book, about the main plot of the story, about 
the reaction of the reader to the story, about what the reader thinks will 
happen next, or something about the writer’s style or intent. 
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Total pages read this month: 

Whal was your reading goal this month? 



Did you achieve it? Why or why not? 



What will your reading goal be for next month? 



Figure 2. Reading Progress Sheet 



I have also noticed that more students are bringing in their own 
books from home to read. This means that students are building personal 
libraries. They’re spending their own money (or asking others to spend 
money) on books for themselves. For example, one student this year 
enjoyed my personal copy of Brian Jacques’s Redwall so much that he 
went out and bought the hardcover sequel when he found out I didn’t 
have it. He later found another novel in the series in the public library 
and checked it out. I see more reading being done at home now because 
saidents want to continue the reading they start in class. Our music teacher 
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commented that during the last few years, she has noticed that students 
automatically take their paperback books from their book bags and begin 
reading when they finish a test or their work early. Many parents have 
also commented that their children read independently at home for the 
first time. Most important, I can sense the difference in my students my- 
self. They eagerly look forward to their reading time and on an occasion 
when we don’t have silent reading, students do express disappointment. 
My students have become readers. 

In writing I did not have such luck. My students came to sixth 
grade with the notion that writing was just “stories.” For most of them 
writing meant creating one fiction piece after another. The genres these 
students will need to be able to write in their lives will include more than 
simply fiction. I wanted them to take chances and explore the multitude 
of other genres, but most did not know any other genre well enough to 
pursue it on their own. Often students would finish one story and com- 
plain about having to start another. I would give them suggestions: a 
poem, a chapter book on a topic they knew about, a mini-mystery, etc. 
They would often say they did not know how to write those things. I 
would give them samples and talk about strategies. Some decided it would 
be easier to just write another story and gave up, while a few tried and 
came up with some good writing. But most of them, I felt, were flounder- 
ing. 

I remember having a number of students over the course of several 
weeks hand in poems that were written on lined paper with margins. The 
first line was indented and they wrote to the edge of the page for every 
line as if they were writing a story, as in this child’s poem: 

I Wish 

I wish I was a cat. They get to lay around like they are king. They 
eat all they want, they sleep all they want. They can go outside or 
inside whenever they want. I wish I could be a cat. 

With most there were no similes or metaphors or thought-out line 
breaks, and if the poem was rhymed, the rhyme often took control of the 
poem instead of enhancing it. I had just assumed that my sixth-grade 
students knew different genres. Now I realized they did not. One year I 
spent a little over a month reading, writing, and sharing poetry. Everyone 
wrote and read poems. I was amazed at the results. We even published a 
small booklet of our poems. The poem below, by April, is indicative of 
the quality: 
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Jungle Fever 

Birds fly into the night 
They can sense the spirits near 
You can hear the hearts beating 
like the drums of the Indian tribes 

The vibrations drive fear into their hearts 

He walks through the town 

He is the Arabian Sheik 

The snake falls into the basket 

and his tamer stops his flute 

No more singing — none at all 

Not even the ritual 

The tiger stops in his tracks 

They are afraid of him 

The waves crash on the shore 
The young man struggles 
to be free 

The dawn before he was chosen 
The heat of the African desert hurts 
They come from the jungle 
with a beast 
He cries out in pain 
He has no life 

Later they praise the god 

They sing 

and play 

an instrument 

They are still on the beach 

and the gulls cry 

In the distance the waterfall whispers 
like the quiet humming of the church choir 
and the sacrifice is complete, 

I was convinced that in order to have students produce quality 
writing, I needed to present more genre studies and assignments. My 
takeover happened slowly over the course of several years, doing a po- 
etiy unit here and a research paper there, but by last year I had pretty 
much taken over the whole writing program. We started with poetry for 
four weeks, then we moved on to persuasive essays for five weeks, then 
the short story for three weeks, then the research paper . . . you get the 
picture. I let them have choice within the genres, but the writing program 
became mine, not ours. I told them what to write and when to write it. I 
wanted to feel accountable for what the students were learning. While 
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the enthusiasm for reading soared, writing time became something less 
than a period we looked forward to. I especially dreaded having seventy 
pieces of similar writing to evaluate all at the same time when a certain 
“genre piece” was due. I knew something was wrong. How could I get 
my students to know different genres and write as enthusiastically as they 
read? 

Last summer I did much reading, writing, listening, and discussing 
during a reading- writing program at the University of New Hampshire. It 
was the combination of a number of things that helped me discover what 
was missing from my writing program: 

When Jane Hansen, professor at the University of New Hampshire 
and author of When Writers Read, introduced Don Graves, former 
professor at the University of New Hampshire and author of Writ- 
ing: Teachers and Children at Work, at a talk given during the 
above-mentioned program, she said, “Don’s work goes beyond 
reading and writing. It is about his belief in each child’s potential.” 
I knew I was seeing each child’s potential in reading. Many stu- 
dents chose challenging books that far exceeded their “reading 
abilities.” Given the freedom of time and choice, most students 
took off in reading. Beyond reading, I also saw students develop 
personal interests: student hunters and naturalists enjoyed Jean 
George’s survival adventure books, sports fans devoured biogra- 
phies of famous athletes, two students whose fathers are EMTs 
read nonfiction 911 stories, students interested in World War II 
read Yolen’s and Lowry’s historical fiction, and those interested in 
preadolescent issues enjoyed books by Judy Blume. I knew I had 
to do something different in writing to realize each child’s potential 
in this area. 

An NCTE report (“Report of the Secondary Strand,” in The English 
Coalition Conference: Democracy Through Language) outlined 
several findings about today’s secondary students. One was a resis- 
tance to “mass production” education, where all students do the 
same thing in rows and never feel that they have an individual 
voice. The report stresses the importance of students’ “need to feel 
individually important and identifiable within society, and there- 
fore responsible to it” (19)- I can’t imagine feeling individually 
important when I’m being told what, when, and how to write. 
For students to truly develop personal identities, they must be 
given the freedom of topic choice. Exposure to different genres 
and instruction in those genres should take place, but the choice of 
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pursuing those genres should be left to the individual student. I’m 
thinking of a time frame in writing that is similar to reading — half 
the period reserved for silent (or quiet) writing and the other half 
for sharing, conferring, and exposure and instruction. 

Linda Rief, author of Seeking Diversity and summer instmctor at 
the University of New Hampshire, said that she teaches the essay 
genre every few years because she feels guilty that she normally 
doesn’t. After reading the first few student papers, she remembers 
WHY she doesn’t. I, too, know what it is like to read seventy 
pieces of writing that are similar. I can sense the forced interest, the 
lack of commitment. Students should be exploring their own ideas, 
interests, and feelings — not mine. Only in this manner will writing 
be real and purposeful for students. 

Parents magazine runs a series of columns, “As They Grow,” with 
each focusing on an age-level issue. I always read the column that 
corresponds with my young daughter’s age, but I also read the 
column that deals with eleven- to thirteen-year-old children to bet- 
ter understand the children I work with. The April 1991 column 
was titled “Looking Good” and included four photos of the same 
girl doing different things with her hair. The caption under the 
photos read, “In trying out new hairstyles, youngsters are trying on 
new selves.” The article goes on to say that “this is a period of 
trying on new identities and new behaviors. These changes are 
reflected in a youngster’s work, play, and personal grooming hab- 
its as she/he struggles with the question, who am I?” 

I don’t think the struggle for identity is ever more prevalent 
than in the preadolescent years. The emotions of a middle school 
child are intense and ever changing. While students yearn to carve 
out an identity that is unique and personal, they also feel a need to 
conform. (I clearly remember a few years back when nearly half 
the sixth-grade boys wore white socks with a particular brand of 
sandals.) While some students would welcome the thoughtless- 
ness and safety of being assigned topics, we must encourage and 
support the risks and challenges students encounter when break- 
ing away from what is safe and easy. 

Don Murray, former professor at the University of New Hampshire, 
suggests that we should seek diversity, not proficient mediocrity, 
in writing. I became aware that we should also seek diversity in 
students — encouraging them to be who they are and to work hard 
at becoming who they want to be — instead of conforming to peer- 
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pressure-set standards and a writing program that denies students 
the opportunity to write about the things that interest them and are 
important to them. 

Last summer in that writing program, Linda Rief asked us to re- 
spond to the question, “What do I value most about what students can do 
by the time they leave my classroom?” I wrote: 

It is the sense of the students seeing themselves as readers. We 
spend time reading, choosing books, writing and conferring about 
books, keeping track of progress, and setting goals. I believe my 
students do see themselves as readers by the time they leave the 
sixth grade. 

I did not feel they saw themselves as writers. Most would admit they 
enjoyed reading more than writing. 

This year I gave the majority of choice back to the writers, as I had 
for the readers. Instead of requiring students to write in specific genres 
for most of the year, I began exposing them to different genres and gave 
students the option of writing in them. Whereas before I just expected 
them to know different genres, I realize now through my own classroom 
experience how important the reading-writing connection is. A writing 
classroom where there is little or no connection to literature becomes a 
“writing ghetto.” Students’ writing can be greatly enhanced when they 
read examples of a genre before they write it. It helps to read with a 
writer’s eye — and that should be where classroom instruction is centered, 
looking at examples and options and leaving it at that. Barry Lane, in his 
book After THE END: Teaching and Learning Creative Revision, writes, 
“Writers who lose their voices are often blindly following an outline or 
laundry-list form (e.g., the five paragraph essay, the research paper, the 
biography)” (l60). When we tell students “how” to write in a particular 
genre, we rob them of their voices. To ask each student to produce a 
piece in every genre presented is to take control of the writing program. 
It is to not trust in yourself as a teacher or your students as writers. It 
takes away choice from the students and stops them from creating an 
identity of themselves as writers and as people. I want students to carve 
identities of themselves as writers as they do as readers. 

When I think of reading and past students, I can make instant 
connections: Josh and Jeff and the Terry Brooks fantasy novels, Molly 
and the Cynthia Voigt books, Jeremy and the Redwall books, Beth and 
her goal to read every book that Roald Dahl had written. Heather and 
Justin and the John Bellairs books, Marcy and World War II books, Steve 
and any biography or fact book dealing with sports ... I could go on. 
The point is that my students had reading identities. When I thought of 
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writing and students, I could not make those same connections. When I 
ask seventy students to write a persuasive essay and teach them how, 
they do all sound the same. My students must have felt that “mass pro- 
duction” education in my classroom. 

This year I made a major change in my writing program. I decided 
to structure it similarly to the reading program where there were blocks 
of time set aside for silent writing, conferring, and sharing. Other than a 
few assigned pieces (the science fair report and individual nonfiction 
chapters for a class book on the Maya Indians), students chose their own 
writing genres. The only requirements were to produce four pages of 
new or revised writing every week, which I stamped (an idea I got from 
Linda RieO, and to bring at least nine pages of writing to final draft each 
quarter. These nine pages could be several short pieces, one piece, or 
part of a long piece. This was to set expectations, ensure productivity, 
and give me a system of recording progress. 

The Parents magazine article states that children this age are search- 
ing for who they are. This is where what happens in a classroom, com- 
plete with choice, goes beyond reading and writing. Kids could realize 
their potential in our reading class. They were given the time and free- 
dom of choice to select the books they wanted. Some students needed an 
occasional nudge or extra bit of guidance, but for the most part the drive 
came from within themselves. Last year students were not realizing their 
potential in our writing class because I was limiting them by making 
them write what I felt was important and giving them a schedule in 
which to do it. When kids see themselves as poets or as readers of Mildred 
Taylor books, as experts on a certain topic so that they can write about 
what they know and live, they are creating their own identities. They are 
given the opportunity and freedom to break out of mass production edu- 
cation and realize their individual strengths and differences. They are 
allowed to realize their own potential, to try on new selves. I am encour- 
aging diversity in students — not just in reading and writing. 

This year certain students gained new identities. Beth became the 
Roald Dahl expert. She was given the time to read every Dahl book 
written. Students went to her when they wanted to get an opinion of a 
particular Dahl book before they read it. We all looked forward to her 
latest writing piece that was a take-off of one of our favorite Dahl books. 
David was the war expert. He knew all about the history of World War II 
and about the fighter planes that became so important in that war. His 
father was a pilot, and with his help he proudly gave a forty-five-minute 
presentation, complete with detailed chalk-drawn maps on the black- 
board, to each of my reading classes that were reading Friedrich, a novel 
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about the Holocaust by Hans Peter Richter. He went on to create a lengthy 
historical fiction piece about a World War II fighter bomber. 

I was amazed at how many genres were explored this year. Why 
did I see such an improvement in writing? I think it had to do with several 
things: 

1. Connecting reading and writing much more than I did before 
(it helps that I teach the same class both reading and writing). This is 
probably the single most important factor. Allowing choice without this 
support is meaningless. Students flounder aimlessly. I realize this is 
what happened in my classroom. Students need good models to aspire 
to and learn from and they need to see the endless possibilities of the 
many genres and formats that are out there. I want to expose them to 
as much as I can so that students have more ideas for writing pieces 
and projects than they could ever hope to accomplish. I still occasion- 
ally hear a student lament about not having anything to write, but it is 
much less frequent, and often it only takes a few reminders or sugges- 
tions of things that we have read or that someone else has written to 
get the student going again. 

2. Requiring a certain number of pages to be written or revised 
every week and providing time in class. These strategies keep every 
student productive and they help me to better keep track of progress. 
For me the best way to overcome writer’s block is to just write. Just as 
readers need to read, I believe that students need to write on a regular 
basis to become writers. When students have expectations and dead- 
lines, they’re more apt to jump in. It also makes record keeping man- 
ageable for me. I can monitor progress of those students who are 
soaring as well as of those who may need a nudge or some extra 
guidance. I initially questioned this policy because it doesn’t mesh with 
what I did in reading — I wouldn’t think of giving a page requirement 
for reading. Below I share what happened when I did experiment with 
page requirements in writing at the end of this year and why I decided 
to resume them for next year. 

3. Allowing choice. Jane Hansen, in When Writers Read, writes, 
“Children would cease to view themselves as writers if we told them 
they could no longer choose their own topics” (122). I have gone full 
circle with this. In looking back, I think much of it had to do with my 
lack of understanding with the reading-writing connection. In not 
having the same classes for reading and writing, I tended to separate 
the two processes. I now realize the two cannot be separated. Whereas 
before I blamed the lack of progress in writing on the writing process 
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and choice, I now realize that my room had become a “writing ghetto,” 
as I refer to above. Bringing literature into the writing class is not only 
valid, it is essential. I see now that choice does work when I weave it 
into writing with literature as models and inspiration. Having an under- 
standing of who each child is through interest surveys and conversa- 
tions allows me to suggest literature and writing topics based on 
individual interests. 

At the end of this year I am pleased with the changes I have made. 
This year I got to know my students as readers and writers and got to 
know them better personally as well. I learned that students can create 
and share those identities only when given the time and opportunity to 
do so. I learned many things this year and am planning several adapta- 
tions to next year's program based on my experiences. I still, however, 
have several things I am uncertain about. 

For example, some students had no trouble writing four pages and 
often wrote more. But for other students, four pages per week proved to 
be a little overwhelming. Several students said they felt pressured by the 
four-page requirement and said they could not spend the time they needed 
to make careful revisions, do research, etc. During third quarter, after 
discussing it with my class, we decided to do away with weekly page 
requirements and let them work at their own pace. The result: the amount 
of writing and the productivity level in writing workshop went way down. 
Clearly, most students needed the page requirement. Professional writers 
have (and I suspect many will say need) deadlines, so I do not feel unfair 
about requiring them of students. I will try three pages at the beginning 
of next year and maybe move it back up to four at the middle of the year. 

I am still unsure of how to deal with final draft pages. At the begin- 
ning of the year I asked students to bring nine rough draft pages to final 
draft per quarter. I had a system worked out where students would write 
and confer with peers or me and when they were comfortable with their 
draft, they would hand it to me to take home, where I would read it and 
make comments on content and editing for a conference the next day. To 
prevent students from waiting until the end of the quarter to hand in most 
or all of the nine pages, I asked each student to have at least three pages 
(they could have been one piece or part of a longer piece) in final draft 
every three weeks, a quarter being nine weeks. What happened was that 
most students did not hand in their first three pages until the end of the 
three-week period (and most students handed in more than three pages). 

I was up until two or three in the morning those first deadline 
nights reading rough drafts and making comments. During second quar- 
ter we talked about this problem and decided that it would be better to 
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only have a mid-quarter and end-of-quarter deadline for final draft pages. 
My hope was that drafts would trickle in a few at a time. Once again, I got 
most rough draft pages on the day of the deadline. With seventy students 
we are talking 250-300 pages of writing. This time I decided not to stay 
up until early morning and did not get drafts back for several days. I was 
getting so bogged down with reading drafts and making comments, I did 
not have time to write myself or to do much quality planning. Was I 
asking my students to produce too much? During third quarter I decided 
to do away with all deadlines and page requirements. But that is when I 
saw the productivity level go way down. This leads me to wonder why 
students will take off independently with reading but are still unwilling 
(at least to bring pieces to final draft), for the most part, to do so in 
writing. 

My students had some interesting comments when I asked them 
about these things. They said that choice was more important in reading 
than in writing because with reading if a book was assigned and they 
didn’t like it, there was nothing they could do other than suffer through 
it. In writing, even if they were assigned a genre they didn’t like, they still 
had control over their actual piece and could try to make it fun and 
interesting. They were in complete agreement over choice in reading, but 
a little divided when it came to writing. Some students said they wanted 
complete choice, while others said they liked having genres assigned 
because it opened up new genres for them that they wouldn’t have nor- 
mally explored. In coming to a compromise, students suggested present- 
ing genres in class on a monthly basis and giving them the option of 
writing in a specific genre or not. 

I have a lot of decisions to make before the fall. How will I handle 
conferences? Some teachers have verbal conferences about a piece of 
writing and do not actually see the written piece until it is in final draft. 
For me, waiting until the final draft is like doing an autopsy. I feel I really 
learn about where a child is at and can be most helpful with my com- 
ments when I take the rough draft home to read carefully on my own 
(with an attached comment sheet filled out by the author and a peer — 
see Figure 3) before I confer with the student the next day. It is also the 
only way I can manage conferences timewise in class. I can not have a 
five-minute conference in class and feel like I have done more than scratch 
the surface. Yet if I took the 10-15 minutes I needed, I would never get to 
everyone. This leaves me with a number of thoughts for next year: 

1. Look again at reading. I do not have a schedule requiring 
each student to read a certain number of books or pages per week like 
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I do in writing. Do I really need it in writing? Some students complained 
about the four pages but others said it was helpful in getting them 
started. They knew they had to fulfill the minimum — and then got so 
involved in their writing they went on to write more than four pages. 
Should I make a page requirement in reading? My first reaction is to 
think not. Why do I have conflicting feelings about this idea in reading 
and writing? 

2. Am I being too much of a perfectionist? Do I need to read 
every rough draft that is brought to final draft? As a teacher, I feel I know 
each child's strengths and weaknesses when I do. But to do it and do it 
well as I am doing now takes more time than I can give. Should I have 
fewer than nine pages of final draft writing due per quarter? Should 
students hand in only part of the nine pages to be teacher-conferred? 
What about peer editing? Every piece needs to be peer edited before I 
see it, but so many things get overlooked when peer edited. Should I 
spend more time training students to peer edit? And will I be able to 
adequately assess students’ abilities when I look at rough drafts less and 
confer less? 

3. Finally, I realize that I need to write more for myself and for my 
students. I mentioned above that my reading with the students is the 
basis of everything else I do in reading class. This kind of involvement 
should probably occur with writing also. I don’t write enough with my 
students. Writing, like reading, takes time, but whereas in reading I can 
start and stop a book in class and continue it at home before bed, my 
writing tends to stay in the briefcase. With an active family of my own 
and piles of schoolwork already, I have very little energy or time left to 
write at home. Good writing is hard work. I want to write with my 
students, but how much can I realistically write and bring to final draft 
when I only write for ten minutes at the most? I seem more pressed for 
time in writing class than in reading. 

One of the most exciting aspects of teaching is the opportunity 
to constantly improve. As I find answers and solutions to the concerns 
above, they will be replaced by new ones. It is this struggle that is the 
challenge of teaching. At the end of a writing workshop several years 
ago, Jane Hansen shared with our group a piece of writing by Lao-tzu 
that she identified with (quoted in Hansen 4). It is about what makes a 
good leader, and those of us in that group realized that Jane was that 
kind of leader. It describes the kind of leader I became in our reading 
classes — and the kind of leader I am becoming in our writing class. 
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A leader is best 

When people barely know that he exist, 

Not so good when people obey and acclaim him, 
Worse when they despise him. 

Fail to honor people 
They fail to honor you. 

But of a good leader, who talks little, 

When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 

They will say, 

“We did this ourselves.” 
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Response 

Donna Barnes 

This chapter presents a realization that all teachers must come to: “Where once I 
would have felt guilty sitting on the rug alongside my students immersed in a 
book, I now acknowledge it is the basis of everything else I do.” This is an 
extremely powerful realization — '7 now acknowledge it is the basis of everything 
else I do." 

Too often students never see anyone in their lives reading. Often the 
teacher is the only model of reading and writing that children have today. Few 
educators understand this. Recently, a local principal stated that when she sees a 
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teacher reading silently, she knows it is that teacher’s “down” time. According to 
her, modeling reading is not teaching. It is relaxing, not taxing like teaching physi- 
cal education. Tony maintains that reading along with students is how you be- 
come versed in what the students are reading so you can communicate with them 
and recommend books to them as well as show them what it is to sit and read. 

Tony examines reading expectations and writing expectations. Through- 
out this book everyone is struggling. Teachers know when something in the 
writing process does not work, and they try to do something to solve the prob- 
lem. Many of the contributors glibly refer to UNH (University of New Hampshire, 
where Don Graves used to be a professor and where Jane Hansen is currently a 
professor) as if the world knew what that meant. Is this East Coast narrowness or 
does everyone know about UNH? 

Some contributors educate themselves through books. It is amazing how 
much effect In the Middle, Living Between the Lines, and After 77/£ii7VDhave had 
on language arts teachers. 

Tony is also realizing that modeling is necessary in writing. It is as essen- 
tial for a student to see an adult writing as it is to see an adult reading. Tony 
makes excuses about his not writing with the students. Ail teachers make or 
have made these same excuses. All teachers pay lip service to the need to write. 
It is not until the teacher sincerely and honestly writes and yes, brings pieces to 
final draft with their students, and yes, shares these pieces with the students, that 
students will believe and become active members of a writing workshop com- 
munity. 

Tony’s concluding questions are thought provoking. He works hard to 
show the readers how he has built a better writing workshop through analyzing 
and thinking through his reading workshop beliefs, strategies, and routines. I 
can relate to this. Just thinking through the questions and recording them is 
helpful. And one of the best ways to put a teacher on the road to a solution to 
questions is to share questions and concerns with a trusted colleague. 




7 The Other Stuff 



Leslie A. Brown 

University of New Hampshire, Durham 



ontrary to a popular belief, teaching the basics is not at odds with 



process writing; instead, it is the final step in the process of dis- 



covering what you want to say and how you want to say it. “Can 
we legitimately call ourselves teachers of the writing process if we don’t 
teach the last step in that process, editing the writing to conform to stan- 
dard grammar and style?” asks Jane Harrigan in Nuts and Bolts (152). 

As far back as I can remember, I hated diagramming sentences. As 
a student, I was caught in the upsweep of process writing, content before 
form, idea over stmcture. In his book Write to Learn, Donald M. Murray 
explains the writing process as a series of techniques or stages: collect- 
ing, focusing, ordering, drafting, and clarifying. Writing is a process of 
discovery with all of the starts and stops inherent in that search. Peter 
Elbow and Pat Belanoff add “thoughts about your topic when you were 
not actually writing, collecting material to use, talk with others, feedback, 
daydreaming, and false starts” to their definition of process writing in A 
Community of Writers (12-13). I engaged all of these methods in my 
student days. Pouring words onto the page, I was most comfortable 
freewriting, discovering what it was I had to say, and worrying about the 
other stuff later. 

The problem is that now I have to read that kind of writing, unre- 
fined. In the course I teach at the University of New Hampshire, Fresh- 
man Composition, I frequently get freeform writing masquerading as the 
final draft. Each fall I enter the classroom eager to meet the students and 
watch them grow and sometimes flourish as writers. I view my position 
as a vocation. My major frustration within the limits of a fifteen-week 
semester is that we have to spend considerable class time on editing and 
refining students’ basic skills. The trouble with freeform writing is that it 
is hard to find the sparks of light in the quagmire of comma splices and 
tangled sentences. For example, one student wrote about a trip abroad: 
“The stop signs I noticed didn’t have writing on them, they were red with 
a white strip, either did any other road sign have writing on them.” Here 
her sentence camouflages what might have been a sharp image. 

It is fair to say that most composition experts agree that the way 
we have taught grammar, as a separate entity, has not improved students’ 
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writing. Lloyd Jones proved this lack of conversion in Research and Writ' 
ten Composition. But there must be a happy medium between freewriting 
and clarity. To my mind, the function of grammar and mechanics (here I 
include punctuation, accepted spelling, sentence length and structure, 
syntax, and usage) is to clear the way for the original idea or the vivid 
image. This student’s sentence, “While standing on the river bank, over 
looking lushes, Lake Merriam in sunny South Carolina, I reminisced over 
the past week’s events and watched the glider-planes swooping down 
onto the lake, and jetting off into the sky,” loses its focus and imagery in 
a fog of errors. Basically clear writing reflects clear thinking, not to men- 
tion the fact that it is easier to read. Donald M. Murray calls correct usage 
“the grammar of meaning. It clarifies. It is not the make-up or the hair 
style. It is essential to the discipline of thought.” 

Given the fact that the writing process is an evolving form, that 
each draft is more skillfully crafted than the previous one, there are many 
opportunities for the writer to refine sentence structure, to pick out the 
spelling errors, to choose an original phrase over a cliche. After all, how 
many of us can come up with a persuasive text on the first try? In a 
revised version, for example, one freshman decided to place a comma in 
his sentence for added emphasis and clarity: “Thunder would remain, 
pounding its large drum farther off in the distance as the rain packed up 
to leave.” 

Given, then, that some teaching of the basics is advisable, I am 
faced with another problem, the fact that my students come to college 
from widely varying backgrounds. The range can go from a student who 
cannot recognize a verb to a student who knows enough to have ques- 
tions about style. An example of the former is the student who described 
Natalie Goldberg after having read Writing Down the Bones: “Natalie’s 
thoughts are embedded within her, and meander to the surface over a 
long process .... There is no write solution to the reader, in digesting her 
ideas.” An example of the latter is the student who began an essay on the 
Vietnam Memorial Wall with the following effective fragment: “Black, 
etched, hard, and cold.” 

An older student described his background in grammar as “very 
limited,” while another freshman admitted, “I had some grammar in high 
school, but I don’t remember much from it.” The exception is the student 
who replied, “Grade school and high school is where I received the most 
background. I feel comfortable with what I know, and I accept that I do 
make mistakes.” However, most students in Freshman Composition would 
agree with the student who said, “The last time I had grammar taught to 
me was freshman year in high school. It was a short lesson. The teacher 
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didn’t like teaching it, and we didn’t like it either.” Only a select few arrive 
in my classroom with a solid knowledge of the way the language works. 
Part of my job as a writing instructor is to decide when and how to address 
these gaps. 

The challenge here is to fit in remedial grammar and mechanics 
without alienating the majority and boring the few. I have to search for 
ways to infuse students with enthusiasm about the discovery that is writ- 
ing, while at the same time convincing them that they have an investment 
in learning accepted conventions. What passes for standard English in 
the students’ eyes may not come across to the reader. For example, one 
student had a novel approach to an adverb in this sentence: “I was clueless, 
Eric suggested why don’t we drive and we’ll figure somewhere to go 
adventurely.” And a student who disliked quotation marks wrote this: 
“Sitting patiently at the window seat looking outside we heard in the 
background large cheese.” 

Unconventional spelling is always a large presence in Freshman 
Composition. “Parents should be scene and not herd” came from an es- 
say on coming to college, while another student described a pizza this 
way. “Every bight was filling.” One young woman got confused between 
academics and politics: “So far most of my friendships have survived 
from everyone going to coolege.” Another student began her essay with 
an almost-effective lead, “I finally mustard the courage to tell him.” Ironi- 
cally, one word that is often misspelled is writing itself (“My writhing 
hasn’t improved this semester.”). 

One way to start addressing these problems is by convincing the 
students that you are on their side. Not many teachers delight in ferreting 
out misplaced modifiers such as the following: “His sleeping habits were 
truly erratic, crashing through the door no earlier than 3:00 am.” In fact, at 
UNH we have heated debates in our staff meetings over the whole nasty 
issue of teaching grammar. “Why all this obsession with error analysis?” 
sniffed one teaching assistant, who reflected the opinion of many on the 
writing staff. “Teachers who are more concerned with errors in surface 
features rather than with issues of invention and revision are not teachers 
of writing, but of editing, at best, and of inferiority, at worst.” 

In response to the comment about obsession with error analysis, I 
can assure my colleagues that I do not make a hobby out of collecting 
and ridiculing the downside of student writing. In fact, the student samples 
cited throughout this chapter all emerged from the first few weeks of one 
semester (“The first couple of weeks in college was wierd.”). Ratlier, my 
concern here is to admit that we have problems — large gaps of student 
knowledge — so tliat we can work togetlier to develop solutions on aU levels. 
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Most writing instructors find taking class time to go over the lie/lays 
and the to/too/twos> distasteful. However, the secret reason why we find 
teaching grammar so challenging is because many of us have forgot 
ten the terms and labels that we learned in Warriner's. The art student 
who recently asked me with a grumble, “I mean, what is a gerund and 
why should we care?”, could be speaking for the majority of the writing 
staff. We are rusty without our handbooks on hand and terrified that 
some brash student will ask us when to use “that” rather than “which” 
and our ignorance will rise to the surface right there in the middle of 
class. 

What everyone agrees on is that teaching process writing is much 
more fun. Who wants to undangle participles or replace missed modifiers 
when we could be delving into focus, or audience, or more lovingly, 
voice, instead? The problem is that we cannot teach writing unless there 
is some agreement on the conventions of the language. This fragment is 
hard to follow: “Chicken salad sandwiches, and other foreign contrap- 
tions that I choose to pass bye.” English teachers inherently know that 
clear writing works better, as in this wonderful student sample about fall 
in New England: “There wasn’t the same explosion of fire engine red, 
burnt yellow, and honey-dipped bronze in the trees.” The point is that it 
is not necessary to wallow in long grammatical terms in order to under- 
stand how to punctuate. So here, in the spirit of our staff discussions, are 
a few ideas for dealing with the gaps. 

Some instructors at UNH elect to cover the basic grammatical prob- 
lems in individual conferences. These teachers allow their freshmen to 
warm up for several weeks before they hold an editing conference. By 
this time, each student’s recurring problems, be they the ubiquitous comma 
splice (“Some people hunt as a sport, others hunt to sell the body parts 
such as skins”) or the their/there syndrome (“Their are three errers in the 
sentance”), have surfaced. During the editing conference, the instructor, 
side-by-side with the student, edits an entire section of the essay at hand. 
Bruce Ballenger, author of The Curious Researcher, calls this joint effort 
“the teachable moment.” 

Other instructors of English 401 have their students work together 
in small groups to correct the circled errors on their papers. Patricia Sullivan, 
current director of the UNH composition program, takes samples of er- 
rors from her students’ papers, puts them all on one worksheet, and then 
has the students themselves analyze the problems. 

In the case of the tangled sentence, writer Andrew Merton claims a 
reasonable success rate by teaching his students to write simple declara- 
tive sentences in the active voice. Presumably the student who wrote the 
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following would benefit from Merton’s advice: ‘This was a great feeling, 
of which is much harder to come by latter in life.” Further on in his essay 
on a trip to Florida, the same student wrote, “Knowing this, my brother 
knew a day would come when he would have to make a pre-trip to 
Florida to set up a place to live and other commodities.” Describing the 
Miami nightlife, he drew near his conclusion, “Quickly the few remaining 
spaces of open floor were taken up by a furry of drunk and intoxicated 
locals.” Here the awkward constructions only add to the confusion. 

So, we continue to grope for elusive solutions, bearing in mind that 
the chemistry of each class is different. The threat of a quiz that could work 
wonders in one class could just as well bomb in the next. 

What are we left with? The belief that if we can make the material 
relevant to students, motivate them by showing that they do have a vested 
interest in clarity, then they will respond. Brock Dethier, longtime writing 
instructor at UNH, puts it this way: “Mostly I try to get them to see the 
logic and sense in grammar and punctuation, to get away from the feel- 
ing that they’re being bossed around by arbitrary rules.” Giving students 
the gift of an interest in presenting themselves well in this large and 
confusing world may be the key. 

I begin with a few suggestions. Early on, I give them a checklist, at 
the top of which is the simple verb proofread. Many students, bleary- 
eyed early Monday morning, rip their essays from the printer and plop 
them on my desk without a second glance. Sometimes I offer ten minutes 
of time at the beginning of class for them to ask for my help in editing 
before they hand in their finished papers. One problem that I have run 
up against here is that students are unaware of what needs to be done 
and subsequently do not know what questions to ask me. This sentence, 
“I saw a flashlight shinning a womans’ rear end,” was repeatedly passed 
over during that class time. 

Another approach is to copy a student essay for the entire class to 
read and then edit. Here I will follow up our discussion of content by 
asking the class if there are any grammatical problems. For example, the 
students will immediately see the confusion in the following sentence: 
“As I flipped my fingers through its crisp new pages a folded piece of 
paper caught my fingers.” At the veiy least, someone will recognize that 
the sentence “doesn’t flow” and will ask for a revision: “I believe this 
sentence is far from complete.” Peer pressure and engaging the author to 
read his or her paper aloud to the class help immensely. 

The next suggestion on my checklist is to buy a handbook. And 
use it. Favorite handbooks at UNH are the St. Martin's, because most of 
the examples are from actual student essays; The Bedford Handbook for 
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Writers, because it is the one required for English majors; and A Pocket 
Style Manual, because it is short, clear, and inexpensive. One way to 
familiarize students with the handbook is to arrange them in groups to 
write quiz questions based on the handbook. A week later they take a 
quiz made up of their own humorous or trick questions. An example of a 
quiz question would be, “Where does the comma go in the following sen- 
tence, ‘While the students were drinking Jack Daniels appeared?” 

At times I will assign a section of the handbook for a student to 
read and prepare. For example, the woman who wrote this sentence, 
“We should of worked up a sweet with all of that work but there was a 
cool breeze blowing on that summer day,” began by looking up commas 
before moving on to verb forms and spelling. Her job then was to find 
out what was wrong and why, and finally to correct each error I had 
marked. 

Early in the semester I work to create a common vocabulary since, 
as Donald M. Murray has noted, “There is no consistency among teach- 
ers” concerning vocabulary and (often) rules. What I know as a “verb,” 
for example, may be an “action word” to my students. Here is where I 
use the board to write and then explain writing terms like “focus” and the 
constant, pervasive grammatical errors that the class makes. Popular con- 
tenders are apostrophes in any context, the ubiquitous run-on, and the 
failure to punctuate at all. Recent examples of student samples are the 
following sentences: 

It was especially fabulous because there were no fathers to ques- 
tion us as to the who’s, what’s, where’s, and when’s of our evening. 

When I go to a concert I put on my black head banging leather 
boats stretch pants, a sexy shirt I also do my hair big. 

Acting and feeling like a real tourist we all had our cameras out 
and working. 

Once these sentences are on the board, the students are much more 
likely to see the problems. 

Recently a student wrote down a saying that his athletic older brother 
always tells him: 

Your the boss 
You know best. 

I gave him a chance to correct himself, and he immediately changed the 
“Your” to “You’re.” The class piped in with other examples: “Your puppy 
is cute” and “You’re beautiful.” By involving the students with their own 
words and their own classmates, I believe they have more of an interest 
in clearing up the mistakes. 
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After we have settled on a common vocabulary, it is safe to have a 
little fun with the basics. One way is by making the students grammar 
experts and having them do the teaching. I begin by organizing the class 
into groups according to the problem and allowing them ten minutes of 
class time. Last spring the comma group made flash cards with sentences 
like the following to see who knew where the comma went: “I once was 
a puppy being loved and now I am a dog being beaten.” The colon 
group presented bubblegum pops to students who knew the correct place- 
ment of colons and semicolons in this example: “My classes this semester 
are the following English 401 French 401 Underwater Basketweaving 512 
and Co-ed Naked Pottery 014.” The usage group presented a couple of 
regulars, “Jane told everyone to get their coat” and “I should of asked 
before I went.” 

The point here is to make incorporating grammar fun by using 
games, teams, and of course, rewards. In addition to M&Ms and Reese’s 
Pieces, one group gave out coupons for university activities for correct 
answers or for improvements on sentences like the following student 
example: “I walked in behind of her and when I entered I felt every eye 
on me, I glanced over quickly every inquisitive face, not one familiar.” 
Keeping grammar fun is a constant challenge, but the students do rise to 
the occasion. 

On April Fool’s Day, I gave the class a grammar quiz, consisting of 
a letter to them from me. In it I misspelled their names, used passive 
verbs, incorrect pronouns, the works. They were writing so furiously that 
no one saw the “Happy April Fool’s Day” note at the bottom of the page 
until the quiz was done. At that point we noted how insulting it is to 
receive a letter with your name misspelled. 

In addition to reviewing the rules with humorous examples (“F 
dont know I’m board”), we do talk in class about how the language 
works. I tell students to trust their intuition and use common sense, espe- 
cially in punctuation. Patricia Sullivan asks her students to think of punc- 
tuation marks in terms of road signs and signals, while Brock Dethier 
asks his students how much they want to stop the reader, using a period, 
for example, as a full stop. At UNH we advocate students reading their 
essays out loud to pick up the natural pauses and to see if the text sounds 
clear. One instructor even reads a paragraph out loud and hiccups at 
every inappropriate comma to make the point. 

Motivating most students usually boils down to two factors; peer 
pressure and grades. I can lecture them on the benefits of clarity, pretend 
we are the staff of The Washington Post, feed them M&Ms for every cor- 
rect response. What works best, though, is their knowing that the other 
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students will read and comment on their essays during our weekly paper 
exchanges — and that ultimately their grades will plunge if all the gram- 
matical errors obscure their meaning. Faced with their classmates and 
grades, students are less likely to come up with sentences like “Pro’s 
writing is used for all intensive purposes” and “To each’s own.” 

What is continually frustrating to so many of us in our craft is 
having to spend so much of our limited class time reviewing, and in all 
too many cases presenting for the first time, the conventions of the lan- 
guage. Naturally, we want to see the vast potential of students realized. 
We are pained to watch mai*velous images and original ideas sink under 
the load of confusing punctuation and syntax. Time devoted to going 
over the basics is time lost to exploring leads, expanding paragraphs with 
the sparkle of specifics (“The only thing I missed about going to church 
was watching colors from the stained glass windows dancing on the 
floor.”), pursuing and narrowing a topic, or even having the students 
themselves make up a writing assignment for everyone (“Write about an 
experience that changed you in a positive way.”). A recent discovery of 
mine has been that reflective essays evaluating the students’ own work 
produce prose that is insightful and elegant (“I have learned to take risks 
and follow my heart” and “I love to write about things that concern me 
and that I have a deep passion for”). Somehow this kind of personal 
writing does not seem as threatening to students. 

All of these strategies bring us, finally, to the real world where they 
are eventually headed anyway. I enjoy going over with my students the 
kinds of writing they will do on the job — be it memo, report, or pro- 
posal — or at home, where it could be a short story or instructions to the 
plumber. And I point out that prospective employers are likely to deep- 
six application letters sprinkled with errors. After covering all the rules, I 
point out that I would not send in a manuscript without carefully proof- 
reading it. Then I ask the students to do the same for me. 

What are my conclusions about incorporating grammar into the 
writing process? To begin with, we have to start earlier. If students were 
taught the basics of recognized English throughout their early, middle, 
and high school years, my problems in Freshman Composition would be 
greatly reduced. There seems to be a pervasive attitude among students 
that grammar is not really that important. This student made a comment 
to that effect on his research paper: “I was so worried about wether the 
paper was gramitically correct that I didn’t have much fun.” 

The process approach of starting young writers off by freewriting, 
having fun in a sense, has been a wonderful addition to the field of 
teaching composition. Early on students learn to love and not be threat- 
ened by their writing skills and potential. By the time they come to col- 
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lege, however, they do need the tools to write for all of their courses. 
Their power to communicate needs to be effective and well honed, so 
here is where fun has to (initially, at least) take a back seat. 

Students have become accustomed to viewing the content of their 
essays as the higher form. It seems that English teachers, in their genuine 
enthusiasm for the creative aspects of the writing process, have not at- 
tended to that important final step, editing. Perhaps there is the sense that 
next year’s teacher will handle the editing stage in the writing process. I 
don’t know where it is lost. What I do know is that my students come to 
college unprepared. Teaching the editing stage of the writing process 
consistently throughout the elementary, middle, and high schools would 
insure that college students come to the university with a solid founda- 
tion. Until then, my colleagues and I will be forced to improvise, filling in 
these gaps the best we can. 

At UNH we continue to make do. We use class time and confer- 
ence time to address these problems. We use the board to write samples 
from the students’ own papers for all the world to see. We engage the 
students to make up humorous examples and find the missing apostro- 
phes. We discourage them from being careless and allow them time to 
ask questions and proofread their essays. 

For a generation of students who are, as one student put it, “used 
to being entertained,” we ask them to become the entertainers. At times 
and against their wills, we ask them to read, read, read. These students 
are bright and have good ideas, but all too often they do not possess the 
tools to best express their ideas. If they simply do not know the ground 
rules, how much can we fairly expect of them? As UNH English professor 
Thomas Carnicelli exclaimed to me recently, “At some point someone 
has got to try to introduce some rigor.” We owe it to our students on all 
levels to teach them the skills they need to transform their rough drafts 
into striking prose. 

I am not comfortable sending students off at the end of the semes- 
ter if they cannot punctuate properly or consistently write coherent and 
effective sentences. If I am confused by the following sentence, “Without 
alcohol, their children have remained without it as well, indubitably leav- 
ing less cases of alcoholism in modern days, as some people become less 
strict in their religions,” what meaning can the sociology instructor pull 
from it? That is the reality. That is what many writing instaictors continue 
to staiggle with. I would be the last one to propose that we return to the 
purgatory of memorizing Warriner’s. What I do propose is that we, as a 
community of professionals dedicated to the process approach to writ- 
ing, make the final steps, editing and then proofreading, a stronger part 
of the writing process. 
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Response 

Kay Morgan 

This chapter will either make teachers laugh or cry. The samples of student 
errors will be all too familiar to us, regardless of what grade we teach. Teaching 
grammar is an area of teaching writing that has perplexed many of us since our 
earliest days as English teachers. In those days, now long past for some of us, we 
knew intuitively that teaching grammar as a separate subject was not how we 
wanted to do it nor, we suspected, the best way to do it. How to integrate it into 
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the study of reading and writing, however, was not clear. We marked up student 
papers and wrote examples and definitions of terms on the blackboard, growing 
more convinced that kids ignored our written comments and had no under- 
standing of how the terms on the blackboard connected with their writing. Now, 
years later, the issue remains, and students’ lack of understanding has increased 
geometrically and to the point that, as a college teacher, Leslie is still facing the 
problems teachers faced twenty years ago with high school students. 

The urgent problems in high school students’ writing now focus on spell- 
ing, usage, and punctuation, areas that used to be addressed at the middle school 
level. Grammar factors into the equation when punctuation issues involve clauses 
and phrases, nouns in apposition, and other sticky points. Students respond, 
“Huh? What’s a noun?” 

Is the writing-process approach the villain? To some extent, it is. Who 
wants to discuss its/it’s in a writing conference when substantive questions of 
content also present themselves? How can teachers justify teaching basics in a 
mini-lesson to all students, whether they need it or not? So, what happens to 
teaching grammar? It sinks slowly into oblivion. 

The writing-process approach isn’t solely responsible for the decline in 
teaching grammar. The teaching of English was synonymous with teaching gram- 
mar through the nineteenth century and into the early twentieth century, Tliis 
was the golden age of rote memorization and the expectation that students 
would recite and declaim often, and suffer the corporal-punishment consequences 
if they recited poorly. In addition, many students studied Latin, which taught 
them more than they ever wanted to know about the structure of language. 

We have mercifully moved beyond those days and into a type of educa- 
tion that focuses more on process and less on product; more on thinking and 
less on memorization of facts. Simultaneously, the media explosion and the 
effect of the primarily visual medium of television has drawn thousands of chil- 
dren away from the printed word and the chance to experience reading and 
writing as a primary way of learning. Not only has the media had a profound 
effect on the way students learn, it has also changed the language so that “differ- 
ent than” has become standard spoken English instead of “different from,” “do- 
nut” has replaced “doughnut,” and “would of’ is about to replace “would’ve,” 

As English teachers, we will continue to struggle with the teaching of 
grammar and usage and probably feel less than adequate as we do so, Leslie’s 
creative ways of dealing with the problem may work for many of us. An addi- 
tional suggestion which has worked with ninth graders (still somewhat impres- 
sionable) and sometimes with tenth graders in Writing Workshop is to mark in 
the margin of their papers a code for the error in a particular line of the text: “sp,” 
for spelling, “p,” for punctuation, etc. Do not locate the error for the student. 
They must go through the paper, numbering each sentence in which an error 
occurs, and write the sentence again on a separate piece of paper numbered in 
the proper sequence. This activity follows the submission of “final” drafts, which 
have been through peer editing and self editing. The teacher is a resource for 
students in the correction process, as are the grammar books and handbooks on 
shelves in the back of the room. Does this work? It has variable success, as with 
most teaching techniques. Most students hate to do these corrections, so at the 
least, it motivates them to do a better job of editing prior to submission of the 
final draft, which is as it should be. 
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Perhaps there is still a place in the curriculum for diagramming sentences 
as a way for the visual learner to conceptualize the way the language works; 
perhaps memorizing parts of speech is to English teaching what memorizing 
times tables is to math teaching. Or has the latter gone by the wayside with the 
advent of calculators??? Bring on the M&Ms! 
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8 Picture This: 

Bridging the Gap between 
Reading and Writing with 
Picture Books 



s a first-grade teacher moving to a fourth-grade position, I was very 



excited about the possibilities an intermediate classroom might hold. 



I had read everything by Nancie Atwell and Lucy Calkins and was 
certain that I could implement an individualized reading and writing pro- 
gram. I had a library full of the best novels for intermediate students and 
I had read as many of them as possible before school began. My goal was 
to build a community of learners in the classroom who would choose 
their own books for reading and their own topics for writing. There would 
be daily time for reading aloud, group sharing, and conferencing. The 
format of the day and the activities would not be very different from the 
format of the first-grade classroom. I would give intermediate students 
the same freedom to learn that I gave my first graders. The main differ- 
ence would be in the literature they were reading. 

The first year went smoothly, and the students were reading and 
writing like crazy. All of the students were reading great books such as 
My Danielhy Pam Conrad and The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobeby 
C. S. Lewis. However, their writing was not what I had expected. Most of 
their “stories” were simple ideas drawn out to chapter book length. Their 
writing went on and on, without having many of the qualities we talked 
about in literature. (There were simple plots, little character develop- 
ment, etc.) I read several stories about Frankenstein invading New York 
City and Nintendo heroes taking over the world. Steve’s story began, 
“Dan, Scott, Charlie, Jim, and Steve went to play soccer against the Ninja 
Turtles.” It seemed as if the students were competing to see how many 
classmates’ names could be included in their stories. Although I knew 
that the children had great stories to tell, they did not tell them through 
writing. The relationship between students’ reading and their writing was 
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not evident. I realized that as a class, we did not have a large number of 
books with which we were all familiar. We could not really discuss char- 
acter development or story structure as a class unless we responded to 
the five or six novels I had read aloud to them. Because it took so long to 
read a chapter book, I could not seem to find a way to ever get that large 
base of shared language that was so present in my first-grade classroom. 
I also realized that their models for writing should be on a different level 
than their models for reading. 

I thought back to my years as a first-grade teacher and realized that 
the first graders’ writing was very connected to their reading. Quite fre- 
quently, after reading a cumulative tale such as Drummer Hoff hy Bar- 
bara Emberly, several students would create their own story with a similar 
structure. I reread Lucy Calkins’s book The Art of Teaching Writing and 
found that these connections were evident in many primary classrooms. 
Calkins asks, “[C]ould it be that their new ability as readers, combined 
with a growing awareness of their own written products and their interest 
in the ‘right way’, means that they want their texts to resemble those they 
read?” iNew Edition 75). This reading-writing connection that is so evident 
in young writers seemed to be missing from my classroom. Although I 
did not expect my students to write their own versions of books that they 
had read, I did want them to make strong connections between their 
reading and their writing. 

I began to wonder if the inclusion of picture books in my program 
would make a difference in their writing. I started to research the idea, 
only to find that picaire books were very rarely discussed after the pri- 
mary grades. There was virtually no professional material pertaining to 
picture books with older students. I finally stumbled on a chapter in 
Living Between the Lines by Lucy Calkins and Shelley Harwayne that ad- 
dressed this issue. The chapter described a “unit” on picture books with 
students of all ages. Calkins and Harwayne describe classrooms where 
picture books become the reading material for Reading Workshop as well 
as the focus for writing projects for a short time during the school year. 
After reading the chapter, I was certain that picture books were the an- 
swer. But I was not convinced that a short study of picture books would 
give me the results I was hoping for. I wanted more for my students than 
a “unit” on picture books. I wanted picture books to be an important part 
of my language arts program. By expanding on the ideas in Living Be- 
tween the Lines, I began to envision ways that picture books could be 
used on a daily basis throughout the school year. I saw my classroom 
filled with picture books. I anticipated powerful class discussions over 
some of my own favorites. I pictured my fourth graders huddled together 
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in small clusters throughout the classroom reading and laughing over pic- 
ture books. Most important, I imagined students using picture books to 
influence their own writing. Because picture books were a familiar genre 
and possessed all of the qualities that make good literature, it seemed to 
make sense. 

I drafted a proposal to the Martha Holden Jennings Foundation of 
Ohio and was awarded a grant to add a picture-book library to the class- 
room. With the money provided, I purchased the books that would be- 
come part of our classroom library. I chose books written for older children 
as well as books written for beginning readers, books that could be inte- 
grated across the curriculum, books for author studies, cumulative tales, 
nonfiction books, and different versions of the same story (see Recom- 
mended Works). I also asked each of my students to choose a special 
picture book that would be purchased with grant money to become part 
of the classroom library. The connecting thread in this variety of books 
was that they were all quality literature — literature that Shelley Harwayne 
says “makes a lasting impression on students’ lives and on their writing” 
(3). They were good books that would be accessible to my students on a 
daily basis for classroom activities as well as for individual study. Al- 
though chapter books would still be the base of students’ individual read- 
ing, I was prepared to make picture books a vital part of our language 
arts program throughout the year. 

I met my first challenge on the opening day of school. Most of the 
students were very clear in communicating to me that they were beyond 
the baby books that they saw in the classroom. Josie asked why I still had 
my “first-grade books.” Her voice was firm when she said, “Mrs. Sibberson, 
we learned to read chapter books in second grade. We don’t need those 
picture books anymore.” Picture books, of course, were for readers who 
were not able to read anything else, and these students could read “chap- 
ter books.” My new fourth graders did not view picture books as litera- 
ture, only as a stepping stone to “real books.” So I spent the next few 
weeks sharing books with them that were written for older children — 
books which younger children would not yet understand. After reading 
books such as 37?e5^mngerby Chris Van Allsburg, Trouble Dollsby ]ixnmy 
Buffet, and The Eleventh Hour by Graeme Base, the students discovered 
these picture books were not “baby books” after all. Slowly, they fell in 
love with picture books all over again. 

Creating an Interest in Picture Books 

My journey with picture books was not short. I explored the world of 
picture books with my classes of fourth graders over a three-year period. 
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My first goal was for the students to feel comfortable with the picture- 
book genre. I wanted them to see how important picture books were 
before we started to learn from them. One of the first activities they 
participated in was a game called “What a Character!” This game gave 
everyone the opportunity to become familiar with many of the picture 
books in the classroom. I mounted one hundred picture-book characters 
on the wall and challenged the students to identify each one. It became a 
mini-research project trying to identify all of the characters. Our walls 
became a museum of the characters we would come to love throughout 
the school year. As students began to search for the characters in the 
books, the enthusiasm for picture books grew. “Look at this!” I heard as 
someone identified Glen Rounds’s unique version of the lady who swal- 
lowed the fly. Then, as a small group of students identified Thomas from 
Robert Munsch’s Thomas' Snowsuit, Scott yelled, “I’m keeping this book 
on my desk. This kid looks hilarious!” By the end of the second week, 
most students knew every character. As an added bonus, they had flipped 
through nearly all of the books looking for the 100 characters. Later, most 
students went back to all of those interesting picture books they had seen 
in their search! 

Throughout the first quarter of school, we had fun with picture 
books. We used rhythm instruments to create sound effects, read picture 
books aloud to book buddies, recorded books on tape as storytellers do, 
shared books with parents, performed plays created with picture books, 
and read, and read, and read. By the end of the first quarter, the students 
were quite comfortable with picture books. They began to read all kinds 
of picture books, not only those written for older students. It was not 
long before they were revisiting “favorites” from their beginning years. 
Moriya began to read Teeny Tiny by Jill Bennett whenever she had the 
chance. I became accustomed to seeing her hug the book before return- 
ing it to the shelf. Cara began to point out the color changes in The 
Napping House by Audrey Wood, just as she had in first grade. Books 
such as The Veiy Hungjy Cateipillarhy Eric Carle and Alexander and the 
Terrible, Horrible, No Good, Veiy Bad Day by Judith Viorst began to come 
off the shelf for the first time during independent reading time. It was 
those favorites that took us even further along in our year with picture 
books. 

Once the students had accepted picture books and could talk about 
them at a higher level, incredible things began to happen. Discussions 
went beyond whether or not they had enjoyed the book. Everyone, re- 
gardless of ability level, could look at what it was that made each book 
exceptional. They could disagree on the quality of shared picture books 
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and they began to compare them. I recall a discussion after reading Patricia 
Polacco’s The Keeping Quilt, when several students noticed the unique 
way that the author had shown the importance of the quilt in her life. She 
illustrated the book in mostly black and white pictures. The quilt, how- 
ever, was in full color on each page. After listening to The Ghost-Eye Tree 
by Bill Martin Jr., Dan asked, “Do you think that Bill Martin used those 
short, choppy sentences to make us feel as scared as the kids in the 
book?” And, after reading Tar Beach by Faith Ringgold, Karen suggested 
that flying to freedom rather than flying off a roof was the real message in 
the book. Through reading, rereading, and discussion of picture books, 
the students began to look at literature in a different way. We finally had 
that base of language that was so important. Together we had shared at 
least one hundred books. One hundred books that we had in common! 
One hundred books that we could really look at to see why they were 
successful. 

One of the things that occurred naturally in an author study of 
Cynthia Rylant’s books was a discussion of structure. The Relatives Came 
is written in chronological order with an obvious beginning and ending. 
However, all of her books do not fit this typical structure. Students were 
curious as to why Rylant had decided to write When I Was Young in the 
Mountains in what Lucy Calkins calls “snapshot” structure ^Living 144). 
Why had she not written about her experiences on the mountain in more 
of a narrative form? And why, in Birthday Presents, did she concentrate 
on only one day each year? Cynthia Rylant’s books opened the students’ 
eyes to the many structures of picture books. To their surprise, they found 
that some picture books fit two different structures interwoven to make 
the book complete. Anita Lobel’s Alison's Zinnia was an alphabet book 
with a circular story structure, which we thought was a clever combina- 
tion. And Shavonia made real-life connections to story structure when 
she came in one morning and said, “Mrs. Sibberson, I watched The 
Flintstones last night and it was a circle story! Fred got hit with a bowling 
bowl at the beginning of the show and at the end.” For reference pur- 
poses, we made a chart in the room on which we listed some of the 
common structures found in picture books and the books we knew of 
which were examples of each staicture. This would later help classroom 
authors when they were deciding on structures for their own writing. 

The literary language in picture books was also a major focus of 
several of our discussions. Cumulative tales, books by Byrd Baylor, and 
poetic picture books all helped to introduce the students to the beautiful 
language that makes picture books so special. They found that each word 
seemed to be chosen carefully to fit the story. Whether the book had a 
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rhyming text or not, they discovered that the language in some picture 
books had internal rhythm, even though the story was not written in 
verse. Each word had to fit the rhythm of the book like a puzzle in order 
for the book to make the reader feel as the author had intended. During 
each reading of The Relatives Came, everyone waited anxiously for the 
line that reads, “It was different going to sleep with all that new breathing 
in the house.” We listened carefully for all the wordplay woven into 
Agatha’s Featherbed by Carmen Agra Deedy, laughing at the way Deedy 
described a flock of geese as Agatha’s “fine-feathered friends.” And Cathi 
Hepworth’s alphabet book Antics, in which the author uses words such 
as flamboyant and vigilant, helped us to appreciate an author’s search for 
the best possible words. We began to keep lists of the words or phrases 
that we liked. We found that when we listened carefully, there were 
certain words which caught our attention in nearly every book. Not only 
the words but the pattern of language helped us bring more meaning to 
the story. 

Illustrations also became a topic of many discussions. Jan Brett’s 
books introduced the students to the idea that pictures often help tell the 
story. In several of Brett’s books, one story is told in the text while an- 
other story is being told through her beautiful illustrations. A favorite was 
Annie and the Wild Animals, in which the reader is let in on a secret 
through the illustrations bordering each page. The illustrations in Byrd 
Baylor’s book Tm in Charge of Celebrations sparked a controversy for the 
class. Although most of the children liked the book, they disagreed as to 
whether the pictures did the text justice. Many students felt that the illus- 
trations needed to be more colorful, to stress the importance of the cel- 
ebrations. And Moriya went back to her old favorite. Teeny Tiny by Jill 
Bennett, and found that the ghost appeared in all but two pictures. After 
careful study of the book, she determined that “the illustrations let the 
reader know that something really big is going to happen!” And it was 
fun to discover that the fox in Rosie’s Walk by Pat Hutchins is never 
mentioned in the book’s text. 

Later, the students became fascinated by the number of books in 
our classroom about grandparents. We began to read the books to see 
how different authors approached the same topic. While some books like 
Aliki’s The Two of Them tell of a long relationship between a grandchild 
and a grandfather, Thundercake by Patricia Polacco tells of one special 
memory that a child has about her grandmother. After reading Grandpa’s 
Face by Eloise Greenfield, Dan commented that “the way the author 
described the grandfather’s face made me feel like I really knew him.” By 
looking at a variety of books about similar topics, students realized how 
many different ways there were to tell an effective stoiy. 
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As we read more and more picture books, the students became 
interested in how the authors obtained the ideas for the picture books 
they had grown to love. We found that most picture books stemmed from 
incidents in the authors’ lives. More recently published picture books tell 
the reader about this in the front of the book or in the “About the Author” 
section. Whether the picture book is a true-to-life account of someone’s 
memory or an idea that came from an overheard conversation, each book 
has special meaning to the author because it was a part of his or her life. 
The students began to understand that authors write about the things 
they care about, which makes the reader care too. Readers and writers 
work together to give each story meaning. Courtney demonstrated this 
when she instantly fell in love with Judith Viorst’s book, Earrings, about 
a girl who pleads with her parents to get her ears pierced. Courtney took 
the book home every night and read it to her mom. She told me that she 
wanted her mom to see what other girls were going through to get their 
ears pierced “and Judy Viorst said it way better than I could!” After sev- 
eral weeks of taking the book home, Courtney came to school with pierced 
ears! 

The children’s interest in picture books led them to wonder how 
others felt about this genre. They decided to conduct a survey at our 
school. They asked teachers and students to name their favorite picture 
book and to tell us why it was their favorite. Favorites varied, but our 
survey showed that, besides appreciating the books’ beautiful illustra- 
tions, people love those books that bring back special memories for them. 
A favorite for many adults and children was The Polar Express by Chris 
Van Allsburg. It brought back many memories of Christmas and family to 
the readers surveyed. Another common favorite was Maurice Sendak’s 
Where the Wild Things Are. One teacher responded that she was “a lot 
like Max as a kid. And my mom loved me in spite of it.” Books that have 
meaning to the reader seem to be the ones that are remembered most. As 
authors, that was very important for us to know. 

Picture books became an important tool for generating writing as 
well. As we began to read powerful picture books, students began to 
create very powerful writing. After reading Mandy by Barbara Booth as 
well as “The Picture” by Jeff Moss, Lindsay wrote the following piece in 
her notebook: 

As I run my fingers 
over top of 

my grandmother’s hand 
I know she would never 
harm me by the 
softness and gentleness 
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of her hand. Gentle as a flower petal. 

Soft as a cotton ball. 

As I squeeze tighter and tighter 
I can feel my grandmother’s 
hand shaking . . . 
just a little. 

And, following a read-aloud of Faithful Elephants by Yukio Tsuchiya, 
Christy wrote her own thoughts about war. 

War 

People kill. 

People die. 

Mothers, children, parents cry. 

Fighting rages, 
through the ages. 

Guns fire. 

Bullets go higher. 

Bombs are dropped. 

The dying is topped. 

People fight, 
for what is right. 

Lives are given. 

When it drops . . . 
the dying stops. 

Students had begun to see the power of picture books, as well as the 
power of their own writing. 



The Reading-Writing Connection 

Throughout the year, we continued to look at aspects that made picture 
books enjoyable. We used them as daily read-alouds and as part of inte- 
grated units of study. Finally, the students began to use the picture books 
as tools during writing workshop. At first, when they began to realize that 
their reading could enrich their own stories, they began to mimic favorite 
picture books. Instead of When I Was Young in the Mountains^ Ron wrote 
When I Lived in Charlotte, North Carolina. Nancy wrote her own version 
of Guess What? hy Mem Fox with her little sister as the focus of her story. 
The books were great! Students were beginning to look at what they had 
to say and then trying to find the best way to say it. Students had a pile of 
picture books on their desks to examine and analyze as they brought a 
piece of writing to a final draft. They began to see connections between 
what they were reading and what they wrote. As the year progressed, the 
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students began to write their own books and stories using what they 
learned through picture books. Rather than merely mimicking a book 
that they enjoyed by changing the topic, they began to explore different 
ways to tell their stories. 

As a class, we went back and looked at the books we were familiar 
with again and again. Each time we reread a book, we noticed another 
aspect that made it a quality piece of writing. As students began to notice 
things in professional authors’ books, they also began to notice things in 
their own writing. At the beginning of the year, our classroom charts 
listed only books by “real,” i.e., professional, authors. As the year pro- 
gressed, our classroom authors’ books were added to many of the lists. 
Naturally, we began to listen for great language in each other’s writing. 
When Leslie began a piece, “Winters and winters ago,” Travis jotted that 
phrase down on his own list of good beginnings. Later, when Travis 
reread his own writing, he discovered that he had several lines that he 
was particularly proud of because of the language he had used. His fa- 
vorite line that showed up in two of his published pieces was, “I remem- 
ber that teddy bear. He still lives packed up in boxes somewhere in the 
house.” Travis had moved from looking for good language in picture 
books to being able to recognize it in his own writing. 

When students in the class began to publish, Moriya told me that 
she really did not like to write. Knowing that she was expected to publish 
something, she wrote a poem about her dog. Lady, and “published” it in 
less than thirty minutes. I knew that Moriya would be a challenge, but I 
also knew she was a good writer. We began to brainstorm other ways 
that she could write about her dog. I encouraged her to look at several 
different picture books and hoped that one of them would inspire her to 
write more. After a considerable length of time, Moriya decided to write 
an alphabet book about Lady. She looked at many of the newly pub- 
lished alphabet books such as Alphabet Soup by Abbie Zabar and Eight 
Hands Round by Ann Paul and found that they were much more in- 
depth than the ones she remembered from her primary years. The ABC 
books were not merely one-word accounts. Moriya discovered that she 
could use the structure of an alphabet book to share some special mo- 
ments she had had with her dog (Figure 1). It took her an entire quarter 
to complete The A-Z Book of My Dog, but it was well worth the time. The 
careful writing in the book conveyed Moriya’s feelings about her special 
dog. Moriya is now a strong writer and rarely needs prompting. She 
realized through her first publication that the hard work was worth it. 
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Figure 1 . Two Pages from The A-Z Book of My Dog by Moriya 
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Figure 1 continued 
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Esther worked on a piece about a trip that she had recently taken. 
She was concerned about all of the development that she had seen during 
her drive and felt that she should write about it. She read books about the 
environment such as The Great Kapok Treehy Lynne Cherry and decided 
that a description of what she had seen would allow the reader to share 
her concerns. 

Hill after hill, going up and down, 

Highs and lows. 

Pine tree after pine tree with green spikes. 

Leaves of every color you could imagine. 

And as the world moves on . . . 

the high and low hills turn into buildings, 

the colorful leaves turn into roads, 

and the spiky trees turn into telephone poles. 

One question was left. 

What if everything disappeared? 

Satsuki, a very talented pianist, decided to write a picture book 
about her love of piano. After looking at the things she wanted to include 
in the book, she concluded that a book with a repeated phrase would 
best suit her needs. Her first draft repeated the phrase, “I love piano.” 
When she completed this draft, she decided to look at other books with 
repeated phrases in them. Satsuki was not satisfied with her first repeated 
phrase because “in the other books I read, the repeated phrase was so 
good that you knew it was the most important part of the book. I want 
mine to be more like that.” She experimented with several different phrases 
and finally ended up with “Piano, piano. I like it so much — the fingering, 
the hand positions, the chords, and such. Piano, piano, I like it so much.” 
Satsuki’s book readily became a class favorite. The hard work involved in 
making her words fit together just right helped her to create a popular 
publication. 

Picture books became an important part of daily mini-lessons. The 
children were intrigued when an author could expand a single scene, 
character, or memory into an entire picture book. My Great Aunt Arizona 
by Gloria Houston and Miss Rumphius by Barbara Cooney became favor- 
ites when we discussed character development. Roxaboxen by Alice 
McLerran and The Best Town in the World by Byrd Baylor were com- 
mended for their vivid descriptions of special places. And after discussing 
the way Diane Siebert was able to give such a vivid description in Train 
Song, Mary realized that she could “stretch” her memory of a roller coaster 
ride to create the following piece. 
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Gemini 

I felt the roller coaster creep up, click, clank, clackety, clack. It 
seemed it would stay 

creeping up, but I didn’t look down. 

Then it shot down, my grip tightened and my stomach swam around 
on my insides. 

The Gemini went so fast Life was a blur. 

I could hear my mom screaming in my ear. 

I gripped the bar and pressed my chest to it. 

I felt my palms sweating as we raced down another hill. 

The wind brushed against my face sharply. 

My stomach churned and my spine hairs rose. 

After a last turn, the roller coaster raced into finish leaving my 
stomach behind. 

After I got my stomach back, I had to balance it out and unbuckle. 

So there’s rriy exciting but frightening ride on the Gemini. 

And that’s just the first time the Gemini ended. 

Other mini-lessons focused on the structures of the books my stu- 
dents wrote. Matt shared his story about his dad. The story began in the 
morning and ended at bedtime. When I asked Matt why he chose this 
stmcture, he said that he thought most books were set up this way. He 
went to look through our picture books only to find that we had very few 
books that began in the morning and ended at night. This prompted long 
discussions with the class about the focus of their writing. Students read 
and reread picture books to find that most of the books that they loved 
focused on one aspect of a relationship, a memory, or a story. Focusing 
on one important aspect made the book more memorable. After much 
deliberation. Matt went back and chose the part of his story that meant 
the most to him. He rewrote his story, writing only about his bedtime 
routine with his dad. Bedtime seemed to be a special time for Matt and 
his father, and the relationship was better depicted in his second attempt. 

After Matt’s experience with focusing on the important part of his 
story, many other students began to do the same. When Leslie wrote 
about her dog, Gabby, she realized that a story about how she often says 
good night to Gabby was more effective than telling everything she could 
about her pet: 

Good Night Gabby 

Before I curl up in my warm bed, I have to say, 

“Hello, my sweet puppy — move on over.” 

If that does not work, I have to say, 

“My sweet puppy, please get off my pillow.” 

Then I gently put my hand under her black fur. 
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I lift. She growls. 

Now I have a place to sleep. 

As though I’m feeling guilty, I say, 

“Gabby, I am sorry.” 

Then I pet her. 

She licks my hand and face until I laugh aloud. 

Good 

night, 

Gabby. 

John used these same techniques when he wrote about his younger 
brother: 

My Brother Chris 

Small, 30 pounds, 3 years old, 

Chris wakes up and comes in to watch TV. 

Climbing silently into my bed 
He wakes me up by turning 
on the TV, with the control. 

I pick him up and stuff 
him under the blanket. 

He laughs like mad. 

The day goes by. 

Chris goes to sleep. 

Small, 30 pounds, 3 years old. 

Chris wakes up and comes in to watch TV. 

All of the writers in my classroom relied on picture books to help 
them at some point during the year. Charlie wanted to put his ideas about 
a good friend together but could not find a structure that pleased him. 
Then he read Grandma's Scrapbook by Josephine Nobisso. This author 
wrote the book in a structure Charlie had not considered, but one which 
was perfect for his writing style. Similarly, when Tyler did not know how 
to weave two vacations into one story, he decided to separate the stories 
in a manner similar to one used by Judy Blume in The Pain and The 
Great One. And, after Cara read The Talking Eggs by Robert San Souci, 
she realized she could tie fantasy into a real-life story about her most 
embarrassing moments. 

At the end of the year, the children in this class were definitely 
better writers and better risk takers than they were at the beginning of 
their fourth-grade year. The use of picture books opened their eyes to 
many of the qualities common to all good literature. As the students 
began to publish their own picture books, like Satsuki’s Piano book and 
Moriya’s The A-Z Book of My Dog, they were able to realize that they 
could reach the qualities of good literature. They were able to express 
their responses to reading more openly and had more in common with 
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each other, and thus were better able to assist each other in peer confer- 
encing. Their conversations seemed more natural because they could 
really help each other with their writing. Since they had so many books 
in common, I quite often heard students talking during writing work- 
shop, and literature was the basis of these conversations. Students recom- 
mended books for writers to read or a new structure to try. They cited 
several examples for the writer to study. Lindsey referred Heather to Amy 
Hest’s book The Ring and the Windowseat when Heather could not find 
a way to weave together the past and the present in a book that she was 
writing. Irene commented that the language and the rhythm of Esther’s 
book reminded her of Bill Martin Jr.’s Chicka Chicka Boom Boom. And 
when Lauren suggested that Cara try to write an alphabet book to tell her 
story, Cara knew she could research these books in just a few days. 
Students referred to picture books during conferencing, writing, reading, 
and during sharing time. We began to post charts around the room to 
help us keep track of the books that we knew might help us later. The 
chart titled “Books with Great Beginnings” included Koala Lou by Mem 
Fox and July by James Stevenson. Other charts listed books with great 
language, cumulative stories, and books with characters that we really 
got to know. As Nancy said, “If we’ve all read a book, we can help each 
other notice things, and if I’ve read a really good book that I think will 
help someone else with their story, I can share it with them.” The picture 
books became a tool for the writers as well as for their peers who were 
responding to their writing. 

Reflections 

As my students and I looked back on our year with picture books, we 
could not imagine the classroom without them. Although they seemed 
like “baby books” at first, everyone agreed that they had become an 
important part of our year. Charlie recalled being hesitant about reading 
picture books during the first few weeks of school. Later he said (laugh- 
ing), “I can’t believe we didn’t want to read them. They’re so fun and 
they’re so good!” 

My students’ writing is far from perfect, and my pursuit of the 
perfect solution continues. I am concerned that the use of picture books 
has limited my students to only wanting to write picture books. Although 
the qualities of good literature transferred to their writing of picture books, 
it did not transfer as clearly to their other writing. For instance, they were 
not very concerned about word choice in a letter about the environment. 
Ideally, I wanted the qualities of good writing evident in picture books to 
transfer to all of their writing, regardless of genre. 
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I do not believe that the transfer of much of my students’ learning is 
complete. My hope is that it will become more evident in their own writing 
over the next several years. The inclusion of picture books deepened the 
students’ appreciation for good literature and quality writing. I hope that 
somewhere down the road they will transfer their discoveries into all of 
their writing — not only their picture books. I am confident that they look 
at their writing as a much more meaningful part of their life because of 
picture books. I know they saw a strong connection between their reading 
and their writing. 

Mem Fox discusses this issue of “transfer” in her book Radical 
Reflections. She writes about the power of reading aloud and the power 
of literature. She speculates that successful authors often know how to 
write with perfect rhythm, language, etc., because of the literature they 
read — possibly years ago (105-18). When Mem Fox addressed this issue 
at the 1994 Dublin Literacy Conference, she told the audience of her own 
experiences in writing. She credits several pieces of writing that truly 
affected her own. For example, after the publication of Wilfred Gordon 
McDonald Partridge, Fox realized that there were several similarities be- 
tween the theme of her book and the theme of another book that she had 
loved years earlier. And in her autobiography. Dear Mem Fox, she tells of 
her amazement when she discovered that “the phrasing, and the when, 
the where, and the who in the first paragraph of Possum Magic mirrored 
exactly the opening verse of the Biblical story of Ruth, which I had learned 
by heart at drama school seventeen years before” (137-38). Fox’s re- 
search supports my own theory that my students’ experiences with pic- 
ture books in fourth grade will live on in them as they continue their lives 
as writers. 

Although many of the completed books that these students pro- 
duced were fit for any children’s bookstore, I worried about the time 
factor of writing picture books. Because the writing and illustrating of a 
picture book is a long-term process, the students were not going through 
the writing process as many times as they had in the past. Instead of 
publishing six to eight pieces of writing a year, they produced three or 
four. Subsequently, revising and editing were not occurring as many times 
during the year. I found that I needed to give more “assigned” writing 
outside of their personal writing so that they had the chance to edit and 
revise more often. I required them to publish letters, news articles, etc., 
throughout the year. Philosophically, I struggled with this decision, but 
found it to be the best solution with this class. I wanted all of their writing 
to be authentic and as self-directed as possible. However, I worried that 
they would not perfect the actual skills that I usually teach during the 
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editing stages of the process. I know that the time they devoted to their 
personal writing was well spent. I did not want to sacrifice any of it, 
merely so they could go through the “process” more often. 

The processes that I’ve seen these students use are far more im- 
pressive than some of the products. I was astounded to see the connec- 
tions made between reading and writing when a student was attempting 
to perfect a piece. As a teacher, I was proud of every writer who wrote 
from life experiences. I was pleased with the pride they had in their 
picture books. However, without knowing how Satsuki came up with her 
final repeated phrase and without knowing that Moriya did not even like 
to write in September, our published books may seem like typical books 
that fourth graders write. Knowing that process gives more credibility to 
their work. During the 1991 Writing Institute at Columbia University, Lucy 
Calkins talked about our efforts in the writing classroom. She stressed the 
importance of helping the writer rather than merely perfecting the piece 
of writing. I felt that the processes my children went through to get to 
their products had changed the way they thought about their writing. In 
turn, the use of picture books had helped my students develop as writers. 
My fourth-grade classroom was much more like my first-grade classroom. 
The strong connection between reading and writing was evident. I felt 
good about what my students were doing in reading and writing, and 
they felt good about it too. We were able to have fun with picture books 
and to transfer that love of books to our writing. The students were more 
willing to take risks and to experiment with language. Many of them 
succeeded in writing what they consider a quality picture book. Others 
set goals for future writing projects. Lauren would like to write “one of 
those repeated phrase books where the repeated phrase is so good, it 
sticks in your head forever.” I feel confident that some day Lauren will 
write that book. 

I do not feel that my research with picture books is complete. 
Because I taught some of my students in both first and fourth grades, I 
was able to see how they connected their reading and writing at different 
levels. In first grade, most of the connections came in the form of imita- 
tion. As I read and reread certain books to my first graders, they imitated 
the form and wrote different versions of the stories they wrote. This 
seemed very natural for them. As they progressed through the fourth 
grade, I found that students began to pick and choose. They were able to 
find things that they liked in various picture books and use several au- 
thors’ techniques to create their own pieces of writing. Some of my stu- 
dents went a step further and actually learned from different authors in 
order to create their own writing styles. At some point, students began to 
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feel so comfortable with their own writing that they actually read good 
literature without “looking” for something to help them in their own 
writing. They had developed their own styles, and the reading-writing 
connection became more natural. I would like to watch this progression 
more closely over the next several years. 

Since the time that I received the picture book grant, many more 
professional resources have become available on the topic. Ralph Fletcher’s 
book What a Writer Needs is very valuable to me as I attempt to give 
students the tools they need to become more powerful writers. After THE 
END by Barry Lane is also helpful when I want specific ideas for using 
literature to make reading-writing connections during revision. Other re- 
cent resources include Lasting Impressionsby Shelley Harwayne, The Art 
of Teaching Writing; New Edition by Lucy Calkins, and Beyond Words by 
Susan Benedict and Lenore Carlisle. 

I am excited about the possibilities that pictxire books hold when 
used in intermediate classrooms. I was pleased with the growth that I 
saw in my own students and am certain that as I become familiar with 
more picture books and professional literature, I will be able to give 
students even more tools for writing. Picture books are a powerful genre 
in children’s literature which can add authenticity to all writing work- 
shops. I believe that we are at an exciting time in teaching students the 
writing process and that the inclusion of picture books can only enhance 
the process for students and teachers everywhere. 

At the beginning of my study, I knew that the picture book genre 
was overlooked in most intermediate classrooms. However, it is the genre 
with which intermediate students are all most comfortable. Because of 
their familiarity with this genre, the children were able to identify the 
elements which make these stories effective. These literary components, 
common to all good literature, are more easily viewed in picture books. 
Additionally, due to their brevity, picture books can provide the neces- 
sary shared language experiences that chapter books cannot. The read- 
ing of a chapter book can take up to a month, while most picture books 
can be enjoyed in one sitting. Thus, picture books can be enjoyed daily 
to foster discussions pertaining to story structure, content, character de- 
velopment, form, use of language, and other literary techniques. The use 
of picture books allows all students to participate in higher-level discus- 
sions, regardless of individual reading level. 

Through reading, rereading, and discussions of picture books, inter- 
mediate students can make discoveries that will transfer into their own 
writing. Because many fourth graders are reading at a much more 
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sophisticated level than they are writing, it is difficult for them to make 
connections between reading and writing. In Living Between the Lines, 
Lucy Calkins states, “When young people write mostly half page narra- 
tives, but read mostly book-length novels, it takes a big act of imagina- 
tion on everyone’s part to regard their writing as similar to their reading” 
(138). The use of picture books can help bridge this gap between reading 
and writing for students at all ability levels. 
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Response 

Donna Barnes 

Teachers will learn so much from this chapter. They may want to reread it and 
reread it. Teachers of older children will find themselves wanting to use picture 
books with their students. Franki shows stamina by sticking to her belief that the 
examination of picture books will help a student’s writing improve. She was able 
to weather the spoken and unspoken attitude of “that’s too babyish” and con- 
vince her students that picture books are often more difficult to read than chap- 
ter books. In many instances they are written for adults to read aloud to their 
children. 

Franki’s description of her first quarter was most impressive. She relaxed 
and took her time to slowly enjoy reading and rereading these picture books. 
Often in school and in life everything is too hurried. Students and teachers read 
something once and hurry off to the next event. This fourth-grade teacher shows 
how she read and reread and talked. Reading and rereading these books must 
transfer to the students rereading their writing also. 

Franki’s students’ writing shows over and over the powerful effect pic- 
ture-book reading had on them. Satsuki’s repeated line works very well. “Piano, 
piano, I like it so much — the fingering, the hand positions, the chords and such. 
Piano, piano, I like it so much.” 

Franki was concerned that the use of picture books limits students to only 
writing picture books. She needs to remember that there has been an explosion 
in the field of children’s literature. There are historical fiction books, science 
fiction books, poetry books, nonfiction books, etc. Surely she integrates all of 
these into her curriculum already. If her students can take a picture book ap- 
proach to a science, social studies, or math topic, they will be able to transfer their 
skill from personal narrative to content writing. 
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9 No Talking during Nuclear 
Attack: An Introduction to 
Peer Conferencing 

Karen Weinhold 

P ractically immune by now to the urgency of the blatting, we slowly 
slid from our seats to our practiced positions under our desks as the 
emergency bell warning of imminent nuclear attack resounded in 
the hallways. In a crouched position, head tucked between our knees, 
arms and legs pulled in from the aisles where the teacher patrolled, we 
sent each other secret, coded messages, stifled giggles, and failed to take 
in the dire consequences of talking during nuclear attack! 

We had so many things to talk about: 

“Is Skippy taking Ellen to the dance Friday night?” 

“I thought they broke up before school yesterday.” 

“They did, but then they made up at Kelleher’s after practice. He 
even paid for her shake. I was there.” 

“Girls, be quiet, or you’ll be staying with me after school!” (This 
was back in the days when the teacher could just keep a student 
on the same day he or she misbehaved, without having to send a 
written notice home, wait for it to be signed, be assured that it was 
convenient for the miscreant to be picked up on that day and that 
it didn’t interfere with an orthodontist appointment; dance, music 
or skating lessons; baby-sitting; or custody balance.) 

Thus detained, we often were punished by having to produce writing 
assignments such as “The Importance of Silence during Simulated Nuclear 
Attack” or the less thought-provoking “I Will Not Talk during Civil De- 
fense Exercises,” written one hundred and fifty times, legibly, until fin- 
gers cramped in agony. To this day I cannot understand why the 
teacher — our leader, savior, guide — remained erect, a moving, talking 
target throughout the drill, while our silence had to be automatic and 
total. 

Silence dominated my education. The only good mouth was a closed 
one. Never speak until your raised hand has been recognized by the 
teacher. Almost all of the after-school “time” I had to do was for unneces- 
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sary talking. When I began my own teaching career, I was determined 
never to humiliate students the way I had been just for talking at inappro- 
priate moments: 

Miss Mullen, would you like to share with the rest of the class 
what was so important to say to Miss Dupont that it couldn’t wait 
’til after school? Come, come now ... I think I heard the name 
Skippy, and Ellen, and something broken up? Please tell us. We can 
hardly bear the suspense. Is it because one of you is interested in 
this Skippy person? If it was important enough for you to dismpt 
my lesson, certainly the whole class needs to be informed. 

I might have lasted a week before I broke my own resolution: 

Susan, I know you and Jeff are a hot item, but could you please 
keep the personal stuff for after class ... or share it with all of us 
so we can go on with the lesson? Thank you. 

I couldn’t believe the words that fell out of my mouth — and continued to 
fall for the next twelve years. Clearly I could understand now how I’d 
been the bane of many of my teachers, and how the low conduct marks 
they gave me had truly been justified. Talking had no place in their — or 
my — classroom. And then, in the summer of 1981, 1 went to a three-week 
writing institute at the University of New Hampshire, and everything 
changed. 

“Conversation is the laboratory and workshop of the student.” They 
told me Emerson said that. “Organisms change and grow with interaction 
in the environment. Challenges cause this growth. No challenge, no growth. 
This is not a passive model,” informed Jane Kearns, my instructor. “The 
writing process combines freedom with discipline.” Sure, and the disci- 
pline required was all mine! How to completely shift gears, from the 
wondrous, desirable ideal of the silent classroom to the promoted ca- 
cophony they touted? Did I really want to do this? I thought about the 
amount of time I spent stmggling to maintain silence in my adolescents’ 
classroom. I thought about what I was experiencing in the morning dur- 
ing the first week of the institute as I wrote and wrote and wrote, know- 
ing I’d have a peer’s willing ear to conference with each day. Those first 
meetings were painful: 

Her: “I can’t believe you lived through that and can now write 
about it.” 

Me: “Yeah.” 

Her: “Isn’t it hard to have to remember all that stuff you’d probably 
rather forget?” 

Me: “Yeah.” 
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Her: “Do you think you could show more of what you were think- 
ing and feeling when the doctors gave you the odds?” 

Me: “Yeah.” 

Although my monosyllabic responses didn’t exactly demonstrate 
it, I was, in fact, breaking through years of educationally nurtured si- 
lence. This writing encouraged — no, exhorted — me to bring my real life 
into the classroom, and use my own experience as the basis for my 
writing. (WHAT??? No more, “A Day in the Life of an Eraser” or “The Value 
of Being a Good Listener”?) Not only that, but now I could talk about 
what I’d written with someone whose sole intent wasn’t to bleed all over 
my paper, conducting postmortem dissections that could only lead to the 
dead-ended mortuary of the trash can? Did I really want this for my 
classroom? I decided I did. Over the next decade I tried. I became a 
believer, convincing myself that what was happening in my classroom 
was the best thing since artificial sweeteners. 

At first, I was the only one in my K-8 school experimenting with 
“writing process.” I dabbled. I cast out, then quickly reeled in. I could go 
three days with this “loosey-goosey” circus atmosphere, then I’d panic. 
How could ! legitimately write in the day’s plans, “Students will confer 
with partners using first drafts of fear pieces, looking for strengths which 
already exist,” when I knew that what was going on during these pairings 
was all too reminiscent of the Skippy/Ellen exchanges of my own youth? 
Often UNH sent visitors to see how we were implementing this writing- 
process approach in our classrooms. Don Graves spent an entire day. I 
trailed him like a puppy as he modeled peer conferencing for my stu- 
dents: 



“Shep, that roast beef sandwich must have been delicious if you 
were as starved as you’ve said.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Could you tell me more about it? What did the roast beef look 
like?” 

“Like meat.” 

“Was it rare? medium? well-done? Did it have a lot of fat? or was it 
lean, all trimmed up? Was it thick or thin? juicy or dry? Did the 
sandwich have mayo? mustard? salt? pepper? Tell me about the 
bread . . . .” 

“Oh, I get it. Well, the meat was red and juicy, and when I took 
that first bite, I forgot all about how scared and hungry I’d 
been, and I just let the juice run down my chin, and that’s 
when I saw my Mom crying, so I grabbed a napkin real quick, 
but that wasn’t what she was crying about . . . .” 
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Two minutes, and Shep was writing as if possessed, and Professor Graves 
was halfway through another conference. Those sitting nearby eaves- 
dropping had also picked up their pencils and were madly scribbling. 

Tom Newkirk visited, and sat down beside my most reluctant writer 
without even being cued: 

“Having some trouble getting started, Matt?” 

“Yeah, I’ve got nothing to write about.” 

“I see you’re wearing a Giants shirt — they your team?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How come?” 

“Dunno.” 

“You like football?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You play?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Tell me about your most frightening moment on the field.” 

“Well, there was this gigundo dude — I bet he was like as big as 
Kong, man, even if he was only in eighth grade, and I was 
supposed to be blockin’, and . . . .” 

And Matt wrote for the next two days about the fear in the pit of his 
stomach as he faced that defensive lineman. I tried to get the students 
who had experienced some success with conferencing to model for the 
others. On the whole, the class was disbelieving, though they were quite 
adept at pretending otherwise. Whatever this new stuff was that caused 
their teacher to make them sit together and talk during class, they cer- 
tainly didn’t want to do anything to stop it. 

Then Shep and Matt met as a pair to confer with these great first 
drafts. All Matt had to offer was that maybe if he ate red meat he, too, 
could inspire fear on the football field, and Shep confessed that he’d 
always wanted to play football, but he knew he was too much of a wimp. 
End of conference — on to last night’s Giants-Bills encounter. The visitors 
left, and I was alone in that din, and I couldn’t get comfortable with it. 

So I spread my net and talked to my colleagues about the talking. 
Their skepticism was tangible, but they kindly, silently let me spout. Soon 
peer conferences were “in” everywhere: workshops, conferences, jour- 
nals, lectures, and even videotapes abounded. In moments of complete 
honesty, which I tried to avoid at all cost, I did admit to myself that I was 
rescheduling my forty-five-minute periods so as to have little time for the 
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charming children to converse, but my plan book continued to say it was 
happening just about daily. My conferences with them individually were 
unproductive because I had to keep putting out fires among the pairs 
scattered around my room. I knew it wasn’t working, but by now I had 
become a proselytizer, and chewing and swallowing my own words, 
even with the tenderizing effect of my nearest and dearest colleagues’ 
understanding, was hardly appealing. After many years of vacillating, of 
attending just one more workshop, taking one more course, reading one 
more book, I have decided to come clean. 

The anecdotes that follow are my confession that I am dissatisfied 
with peer conferencing’s effectiveness in all of the many, many ways I’ve 
tried to use it. So why not just abandon it entirely? Golf. If I’m quite lucky, 
once in every 18 or 27 or 36 holes I hit that sweet, soaring, exhilarating 
ball that makes all the frustrations of the game worthwhile . . . and keeps 
me coming back, over and over again, hoping to repeat. I try to remem- 
ber just how I gripped the club, the exact stance, the rhythm of the 
swing, the position of the ball, the surge and force of the follow-through: 
to wit, every facet that produced that great lofting shot. 

Every once in a very great while I have been witness to a success- 
ful, productive peer conference, one in which serendipity occurs, a ques- 
tion is asked, a nuance grasped, a character’s motivation understood — and 
dynamic writing sparks fly: 

Steve: “Why did you have the son take his father’s fishing hat when 
he ran away?” 

Rene: “It’s supposed to be a symbol — but I guess it isn’t very good 
if you didn’t get it. Too subtle, huh?” 

Steve: “Oh, no, I do get it — it shows that he understood what was 
most important to his father, while the father is clueless about 
what’s imponant to him, right? What a great touch! Do you 
think you could put a more obvious hint or clue in before he 
actually leaves, just to be sure we get it?” 

Rene: “No way — it’d give the whole thing away . . . unless . . . oh, 
yes, I know exactly what I’ll do. How about if I have him get in 
an argument with his father early on because he knocked the 
hat on the floor and left it there? Then the father lectures him 
on how it isn’t just a hat, etc. What do you think? Oh, this is 
going to make it so much better. Go shove Josh off the com- 
puter, will ya?” 

After an exchange such as this, I do what I do after that golf shot: run 
through all facets of it in my mind. I go over the dialogue, body language, 
introductory mini-lesson, location of the pair — anything which might give 
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a clue to lead to some repetition, some consistency. To date, nothing. 
Nada. 

IVe become an agnostic, and I am searching for a belief system — 
and I now know that I am not alone. Behind closed doors, secretly, in 
whispers, dozens of you have shared your doubts, misgivings, and fail- 
ures. You have sought strategies and solutions. We know that writing 
process works, but not all parts of it work for each of us. I know what I 
don’t want, yet I haven’t been able to figure out how to get what I envi- 
sion, If any of you secretly yearn for the old days, when “talking during 
nuclear attack” was a sure way to have censure rain down upon your 
head, when silence was indeed golden and the teacher had some modi- 
cum — or pretense — of control in terms of the in-house conversations, 
read on. Released from the threat of nuclear attack, maybe we can learn 
by releasing our own silences. 

Talk about Talkin' 

‘'Only at the beginning of adolescence do children direct their principal 
attention to works of their peers'' 

— Howard Gardner, The Arts and Human Development 

“Did you read Ian’s story yet?” probed bug-eyed Jim. “It’s awesome — 
six guys get diced in the first two pages. You can almost smell the 
blood!” 

“Not yet,” admitted Mike. “But Daina wrote a story about first love 
and she almost has ’em doin’ it!” he giggled. 

“Adolescents have a lot to cope with in the space of a few years, adjust- 
ing to a new and changing body, figuring out who they are in compari- 
son and contrast with others . . . becoming competent enough at some 
task to derive a genuine sense of self-confidence" 

— Seminar for Parents on Adolescent Sexuality 

“The other self develops confidence through the experience of being 
heai^d in small and large group workshops" 

— Donald Murray, “Teaching the Other Self" 

“Watch out — here she comes — quick, ask me one of those push- 
ing questions she wants,” demanded Shannon. “Oh, hi, Mrs. W., 

Bridget was just giving me some feedback on my lead. It’s too flat 
and doesn’t grab the reader’s attention. No, we weren’t talking 
about the dance Friday night! I told you, we were talking about my 
lead. OK, OK, I’ll show you my revision by the end of the period. 

Hey, Ryan’s lookin’ for ya.” 
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And so it goes .... My instructors in the writing process program at the 
University of New Hampshire (including Lucy Calkins, Don Graves, Tom 
Newkirk, Tom Romano, Paula Fleming, and Jane Kearns) repeated this 
tenet, a cornerstone of the process of writing: students learn best from 
directed conversation with each other about their writing. I heard it over 
and over again, so I tried it, over and over again: pairs, triples, quads . . . 
closely monitored, totally independent, semi-attended to — you name it, I 
tried it. 

The sides of my cheeks resembled raw hamburger one quarter as I 
practiced sitting silently to the side of the dialoguing dynamic duo. As 
long as I was nearby, their talk straddled the socio-academic; however, 
they soon discovered it was just a matter of time until Fd move on again — 
they were absolutely certain they could out-wait me. One day I deter- 
minedly met with Clara and Ed for forty-three of the forty-eight minutes. 
Somehow they sent a coded message to another pair who nagged for my 
attention until it would have been certifiable neglect to ignore them any longer. 

Two professors from the education department of the University of 
New Hampshire (John Carney and Grant Cioffi) “borrowed” my classes 
to field-test a six-week critical thinking skills unit on the elderly. I watched 
in amazement as they placed portable tape recorders in the center of 
each group of three students, explaining that since there were only the 
two of them they couldn’t possibly spend an equal amount of time with 
each of the eight groups, and they were afraid they might miss something 
valuable in the discussion. What a clever ruse, I thought. So, the next 
time we met in small groups for sharing, I, too, carefully orchestrated the 
recording of their every word. Eavesdropping five minutes into the exer- 
cise I heard Clint whisper, “C’mon. She’s never gonna listen to all of these 
tapes — she’d be bored out of her gourd. Besides, she has to work at the 
library tonight. I heard her tell Tim she’d get him that espionage book 
he’s been trying to find. And the revised drafts are due tomorrow — so it’s 
simply impossible!” And he was 100 percent correct! 

“The relation in adolescence to other humans, which was all important 

in the first years of life, once again moves center stage'" 

— Howard Gardner, Artful Scribbles 

OK, I’ll buy that, I thought. Maybe if I create the pairings, now that I 
know their assets and liabilities and allegiances a bit, maybe if I plot the 
partnerships so that they complement each other, this will work. 

“How can I expect any help from her?” Jon griped, pointing accus- 
ingly in Kate’s direction. “She’s never even seen a hockey game.” 
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“All Lisa ever writes about is mushy, gushy stuff, and the guys are 
always jerks,” Dwayne complained. “Can’t I be with Jessica? She knows 
me better, and I don’t have to be so careful not to hurt her feelings.” 

That sounded like a reasonable request to me, until I covertly heard 
Jessica’s and Dwayne’s “sensitive” exchange: “If you invite Ann you’ll 
have to ask Kelly too — and then no one will want to come to your party 
cuz she’s such a loser.” 

Shadowing another two, I learned the scores of the previous night’s 
basketball and football games and then heard a debate about whether or 
not a brain continues to function in a decapitated head (and even if it did, 
kinda like the chicken who runs around the yard spurting blood from its 
open neck wound, speculation was rampant about the duration of this 
brain’s activity, until three sets of couples were involved surreptitiously in 
this dilemma). Next I witnessed the development of a composite excuse 
for the unfinished social studies project due the next period and the 
creation of a pseudo-revision product to show me how helpful to each 
other they had been! Sure, they could collaborate together. 

We modeled writing conferences that worked (carefully orches- 
trated by me and Dunkin’ Donuts before school); we used the overhead 
projector to practice how to have a successful peer writing encounter 
(anyone observing witnessed focused, productive examples of profitable 
exchanges); on request, we even sent pairs to demonstrate for other 
classes (were those teachers struggling with peer conferencing too?). But 
none of it was sustained. I felt like a subversive in my own field, a CIA 
agent in my own classroom. The minute I disengaged from a duo, moved 
out of their immediate aura, I knew exactly where the conversation was 
headed: 

“OK, she’s with Stacy and Caroline. Now tell me what happened 
after Briana met that cute guy from Exeter in the mall. Is he going 
to call her this weekend? Will she go out with him?” 

or 

“Derek said to tell you that Chad’s going to be the goalie in 
tomorrow’s playoff, so if Stacy really likes him, she should come. 
Briana’s mother has room in her van.” 

or 



“Look out, she’s headed this way. Quick — what did you tell her 
you were trying to get for a reaction from your reader when the 
guy practices by cutting the chicken’s head off?” 

I was unsettled. Frenetic. I gave it up. I put it back in. I wrote about 
how to create collaborative pairs in your writing process classroom, and 
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tore it up. I never told anyone that it didn’t quite work for me; I just 
assumed that I didn’t quite “get” it. I could talk about the pitfalls to avoid, 
but I never said that I found any way to make it work. And then I met my 
own personal Waterloo. 

During the 1990-91 school year I held the position of teacher-in- 
residence for the education department of the University of New Hamp- 
shire. I traveled to many schools to observe graduate students doing their 
teaching internships. Everywhere I went I focused on the conferencing 
techniques and strategies being used, at all grade levels, readiness through 
grade 12. I was appalled by what I saw. Rarely did a discussion stay on 
topic for more than a minute; huge blocks of “empty” time emerged. 
Teachers intent on modeling responses for specific groups lost contact 
with students on the periphery. These students thus learned to quickly 
move to the outer reaches of the direction the teacher was taking, adapt- 
ing with great acuity to this method of hiding. 

Even among the most experienced teachers, reaching 50 to 60 per- 
cent was the best I ever saw anyone accomplish, like the gold medal of 
conferencing Olympics! Some teachers kept detailed records, noting stu- 
dents’ status in indecipherable cryptic, and using a flow chart that would 
boggle the founders of TQM. Others were more random, scattering them- 
selves thinly among the most demanding or most conspicuously indo- 
lent. Even when a carefully charted routine for visiting with each student 
existed, days went by during which students were “on their own” — which 
translated into “free.” 

I almost never saw even the most diligent pupil choose to initiate a 
conference and then set about performing the revising operations sug- 
gested by the encounter. Those who sustained the oral interchange even- 
tually shut down on the follow-through. Many had mastered elaborate 
sign language; faces and bodies contorted into lengthy secret telephonings 
across classrooms. 

Dedicated, determined teachers flailed themselves daily; they 
worked exhaustively at implementing this facet of the process, reading 
the research, flocking to workshops, yet not admitting to colleagues how 
they couldn’t get a handle on this whole peer conferencing thing. What 
these observations did for me was to remove some of the isolation and 
guilt I’d been feeling about my own inability to make it all work as I’d 
heard it described by the process proponents. However, I was not in a 
position to tell these cooperating teachers that I had observed how 
conferencing wasn’t working in their classrooms! Such a comment, no 
matter how tactfully cloaked, would have seriously impaired my effec- 
tiveness as intern-evaluator. I would have been resented and distrusted. 
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Eager as these teachers were to share their expertise, guidance, and chil- 
dren with my novices, they were very wary of the intruder’s opinion and 
assessment of their programs and methodologies. It had taken months of 
delicate interweavings and subtle machinations to create an atmosphere 
of trust and parity among us; I was not about to throw it all away by 
pointing out to them that this was not working. 

Slowly the internship students and I began to hedge our post- 
observation collaborative conferences with slender intrusions of probing, 
doubting questions. Tentatively, hesitantly, we began to share our con- 
cerns, but it was well into spring before full-blown confession surfaced, 
and the year was over for the interns and me in May, leaving us all adrift. 
I now knew that it wasn’t just for me that peer conferencing wasn’t work- 
ing, and I also had to face the fact that I was helping these beginning 
teachers to continue a practice I could see wasn’t working for them ei- 
ther. Was this blasphemy? Did I want them to witness our increasing 
skepticism, participate in our defection, at a time when they most needed 
solid curriculum practices? 

Politically, I deemed it unwise to crusade now, especially since it 
had been a one-year position only and I had no further influence on 
either the interns or their cooperating teachers. UNH had been good to 
me, and I had no solid research to back up my findings. I still doubted 
my own years of experience enough to fall back into silence. I bid them 
all a fond farewell and retreated to the safety and hypocrisy of my class- 
room once again. 

What a disturbing interim it had been! How could I reconcile all of 
this? First there was the practice and theory proffered by the researchers 
and experts in the field, for whom I had so much respect; after all, they 
had completely altered both my philosophy and practice in my writing 
classroom. Then there was what I now know to be true after a decade or 
more of trying — peer conferencing in the many, many ways I explored it 
did not work for me. Whether it was because I just could not effectively 
teach directed student exchange or because it was a flawed practice seemed 
immaterial at this point. I had been unable to potty-train my own children 
using M&Ms (I ate the candy before it could serve as reward!); I had been 
unable to teach them as teenagers how to drive because my own panic at 
sideswiping mailboxes, telephone poles, and curbs had permeated the 
car; I read to my youngest from birth through high school, and he still 
won’t pick up a book. 

I had accepted all these apparent failures and moved to alternative 
measures without being burdened by guilt, shame, and responsibility, yet 
I couldn’t seem to do the same in my classroom. I could tell another 
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parent, “Well, that certainly didn’t work for me; I gained ten pounds and 
ended up with twice as much laundry because of the extra training pants,” 
but had no such candor about the obvious failure of my peers’ writing 
collaborations — why? 

And now I’m back in my seventh- and eighth-grade reading/writ- 
ing classroom, faced with the same dilemma I had when I left: how to get 
peer conferencing to work for me the way the orthodoxy says it should 
and will if properly crafted. I continue to peruse the literature, run to 
workshops and conferences, observe, question, and practice — but deep 
in my instinctive teaching self I sense failure. It is not a successful, pro- 
ductive component of my program. I asked Michael, a writer who needed 
feedback, to write how he felt about peer conferencing and its effective- 
ness. Of course, I expected a paean, and was quite surprised when he 
turned in the following: 

The most important part of writing process is the peer conference, in 
my opinion. If it works well, a conference can be an excellent way to get 
feedback from the group any author is most interested in: the readers. 
Conferences help most in the revision stage, and most students find them 
useful. However, the system is far from perfect. One difficulty I have 
encountered routinely has been finding an effective partner. It’s often the 
most difficult to find “good” conferencer when you most need one — that 
is, with your best writing. Here’s a typical day’s example of conference 
hunting. 

You’ve just finished an action-packed sci-fi murder mystery. You’re 
really excited about it, but you have some questions. You’re also wonder- 
ing if there are too many plot twists and shoot-outs. You scrawl that final 
period and start looking around the room. You need a conference! Scan- 
ning the room, you see Jake is free. 



The two of you settle down on the cushions as you begin to read, 
“The shuttle raced through space.” You look up as you finish. Jake’s eyes 
are locked in space. This is not a good sign. 

“So,” you ask cautiously, “what do you think of it?” 

“OK. Well, pretty good.” 

“Any suggestions?” 

“No. It was cool. You see the World Cup last night?” 

You pursue this line of questioning a little further. 

“Just one thing I could change?” 

“Well, I guess you wanna use less big words.” 

This is clearly a lost cause. After a few more minutes of futile probing, 
you give up. He did suggest fewer adjectives, but that’s not a recommen- 
dation I usually take. You need a few good words here and there to keep 
things interesting. Not a great start, but you decide to try again. Seeing 
Mac’s pen stagnant, you make your move. He doesn’t mind conferencing. 



‘Hey, wanna conference?’ 



‘Sure.” 
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so once again you settle in among the cushions. As you read, he appears 
attentive. This might just work out . . . 

“So, what do you think?” 

“I thought it ‘was pretty cool. The laser thing was cool.” 

“Any suggestions?” 

“More shooting, man!” 

This is clearly going nowhere. You end your discussion with Rambo 
as quickly and tactfully as possible. You have just experienced what I call 
a “shoot ‘em up” conference. Most of my stories involve violence, but the 
combat is always critical to the character development or the plot. In a 
“shoot ‘em up” your partner eats up the action but misses the reasons 
behind it. One of the most intense and powerful stories I have done 
involved a marine sniper, who upon seeing a horrific product of war 
through his scope, finds himself unable to complete his mission of assas- 
sination. Violence and its effect on the soul is the theme of the story. After 
one conference on the story, my partner told me that it was good, but the 
sniper should have killed more people. The point had been missed. 

You look around again. This is getting old, but you still might find 
someone. You see that Meghan’s free, so you ask her to confer. She 
listens all through the story, even gasping at the end. You can’t help but 
think that this one might turn out okay. 

“So, how was it?” 

“Great! I liked it a lot!” 

“Any suggestions, stuff I can do to make it better?” 

“No, it was great! Maybe a little less gunfire, but it was like, really 



One or two conferences like that, where the person thinks it’s perfect, 
can be encouraging, but four or five get old fast. You’re just about to ask 
someone else for a conference when you hear the teacher’s voice: “That’s 
the class. On to social studies!” 

Let’s look at what we have for input after forty-five minutes of 
conferencing: 

— less big words 
— more shooting 
— less shooting 

You’ve already ruled out the first one, and the other two contradict 
one another. Not much to go on! 

These are only a few of the common pitfalls young authors often face 
in the conferencing system. Finding a good partner can be difficult be- 
cause reading comprehension and writing skills in a typical class vary 
greatly, making it easy to go over one kid’s head while hitting another 
around the kneecaps. 

A good partner will tell you specifically what he/she liked and didn’t 
like, and ask questions to get the ol’ creative juices flowing. Then he/she 
makes some suggestions, not demands, for improving the piece. After 
awhile you start to figure out whom you can conference with, and seek 
out these people. 

When they work, conferences can turn a mediocre story into a mas- 
terpiece. Two heads are better than one, and good conferences channel 
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that kind of input while still allowing the author the freedom he/she needs 
to develop the story. 

In its totality, I think writing process is a great way to teach writing. I 
love to write, and I do it in some of my spare time. If I had learned to 
write in the old traditional way, I doubt I would enjoy it as much as I do 
now. Process lets me create many pieces each term, allowing me to ex- 
periment with many different styles and genres, and then develop the 
ones I like. It allows me the freedom to create, and to me, that is the most 
important skill of all. 

I feel inadequate and incompetent, and I deplore feeling this way. I am 
working as hard and as fast as I can; I am structured, organized, and 
vigilant — but I know they are “getting away with murder” and not benefit- 
ing from their exchanges. 

They know how to model an ideal conference. They can talk or 
write their way through a correct (on the surface) performance, but their 
writing is not improving as a result of it. I know their writing can improve 
through conferencing because I am often awed by the difference a single 
meeting with the teacher can produce. Over and over again this year I 
have been able to practice enough restraint to allow a student to talk 
through a problem before jumping in with a suggestion or solution. (Of 
course IVe had to usurp homeroom, study hall, and lunch time to fit in 
many of these conferences.) Each successful exchange has helped rein- 
force my belief in the tool of conferencing. But I am only one person in 
five classes of twenty-thirty students. Logistics clearly show that with this 
ratio we’d be lucky to get completely through two pieces in the course of 
a year. That just won’t do. It’s a conundaim! 

So, I need to either throw in the towel and just plain give up on 
peer conferencing (with which I’ve been struggling for over ten years!), 
or I need to find practitioners who have made them a viable part of their 
curriculum. I’m a doubting Thomas, so I need tactile proof, not just rheto- 
ric, that adolescents can learn from each other during a conversation 
about their writing that does not necessitate my hovering and minute 
maintenance. I’d like to sleep, conscience-free, recreating in my dreams 
dialogues such as those I’ve seen replicated in print: 

“Melissa, could you tell me more about your main character? Is she 
intentionally mean, or has something happened that makes her 
that way? I mean, I really care about what happens to her, but I 
know rd feel differently if I had more background information 
about her.” 

“Sure, Jan, I can do that. What if I filled in by saying that when 
she was eight she was kidnapped by aliens, taken to their space 
ship where they put her through all kinds of tests, and now she just 
freaks whenever anybody connected with doctors or hospitals or 
the medical profession comes near her. That’s why she used her 
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Ginsu knife to decapitate that nurse on the bus as the unsuspecting 

RN leaned across to administer CPR to her seatmate who passed out 
?) 

“Sounds like a great plan to me. Now tell me more about what, 
she saw and felt as she severed the nurse’s head. Did you do any 
research yet to find out if the head still works after it’s cut off?” 

Working conferences . . . heaven. 
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Response 

Kay Morgan 

Teachers have often shared Karen’s frustration with peer conferences. Too many 
conferences seem to be just an opportunity for teenagers to chat. High school 
kids are quick to jump at the chance to share gossip, to talk about who’s going 
out with whom and about the upcoming party on Friday night. 

This may only be a way of rationalizing the extra “talk” that goes on in 
conferences, but it seems that even when an adult conference group gets to- 
gether, they spend quite a lot of time catching up on each other’s lives, sharing 
news of themselves and their children. It seems that individuals need to recon- 
nect on some level as friends and confidants before they can risk sharing their 
writing. When students are asked to confer, perhaps with a partner they don’t 
know well, a certain amount of pre-conference socializing may be necessary 
before the real work of the conference can proceed. 

James Britton suggests that “talk” is critical to adolescents establishing 
relationships with others as well as to their pursuit of ideas (^Language of Learn- 
ing. Middlesex, England: Penguin, 1972. 37). According to Dan-ling Fu, it is 
probably the means by which students investigate and organize new fields of 
interest iMy Trouble Is My English: Asian Students and the American Dream. 
Portsmouth, NH: Boynton/Cook, 1995). This may suggest that even the extra 
conversation that occurs in conferences has some merit. Fu states that “conver- 
sations are essential steps to our writing; stimulating our thinking, organizing 
our thoughts, and searching for words in our writing.” Neither Britton nor Fu 
probably regard discussion of the weekend activities as the kind of “talk” they 
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have in mind, but it is possible that the pre-conference conversation might spark 
some writing ideas. The problem is to move students beyond “talking” and into 
“conferring.” 

Accepting the reality that a certain amount of extraneous talk will occur, 
strategies to try to help students move beyond “talk” and focus on the confer- 
ence task include the following: 

1. Partners read each others’ drafts silently, and write a response 
which they return along with the draft at the end of the confer- 
ence. 

2. In an oral conference, each partner writes at the end what he or 
she learned from the conference. Collect the “I learned” state- 
ments along with the drafts. 

3. Model conferences frequently. 

4. Ask students to model conferences for their peers. 

In some classes, however, teachers may virtually eliminate the oral peer confer- 
ence, because of the kids’ inability to focus on the conference task. 

Karen’s student, Michael, raises some interesting points regarding confer- 
ences that only add to concerns about spending a lot of time during Writing 
Workshop in peer conferences. He has such a hard time finding anyone to 
respond to him in a helpful way that it is surprising he persisted in the effort. 

Would he receive better feedback if he asked his conference partner to 
focus on more specific points? Probably not. He would still get the comment, 
“More shooting” from Mac and “Less shooting” from Meghan. He has also had the 
experience of having his peers completely miss the point of his story; doesn’t that 
make him feel even less inclined to pursue peer conferences? Does he ever reach 
the point where he decides to confer with the teacher and skip the peer confer- 
ence step in the process? 

If he ever did find a good conference partner, he would continue to 
return to that person. What happens to the people who are not good conference 
partners? Do they ever have successful conferences about their own work? In 
other words, is there a good conference partner “out there” for each person, no 
matter how weak he or she may be as a conference partner to someone else? 

What can teachers do to help train students to be better at peer confer- 
ences? Is it a skill that can be taught? Modeling a conference isn’t enough; should 
teachers have specific questions that the conferee needs to respond to, and limit 
the conference to those questions? 

Michael’s final point, that conferences can turn a mediocre piece into a 
masterpiece, is intriguing. It reveals his belief in the value of a conference; at the 
same time he has certainly had his share of bad conferences. If he remains 
optimistic after his history with peer conferences, then teachers should continue 
to set aside time in their classrooms for conferences. 

Is it necessary to have peer conferences remain as a part of the writing 
process? The answer is yes. Feedback from their peers is a powerful motivating 
force for teenagers and for all writers. A question a teacher would have asked a 
student elicits a much stronger response when posed by a classmate, and revision 
occurs more often in response to suggestions from classmates. 
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Finally, peer conferences are one more way to create the student-centered 
classroom. The teacher is relieved of being the dominant voice pointing out the 
flaws in a piece or asking the right questions, because students take on this re- 
sponsibility. 

Teachers need to answer the question of the relevance of peer confer- 
ences in the writing process in their own classrooms. Like all aspects of the 
process, the theory behind the peer conference is sound. If the actual implemen- 
tation makes the teacher uncomfortable or raises the noise/frustration level to 
unacceptable levels, then other activities may provide acceptable alternatives. 
Dialogue journals or response logs kept by a conference partnership might, for 
example, lead to more significant feedback for certain students. 
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10 There Is Never Enough 
Time! 

Donna Barnes 

D onald Graves says, “Your own demonstration of literacy through 
writing and reading sets the tone for your students’ inquiry and 
reflection” (l6). 

Lucy Calkins says, “If we keep notebooks ourselves and move 
from those notebooks into larger writing projects, then we can anticipate 
and respond to the predictable problems that will emerge” (52). 

Nancie Atwell tells us, “Children need to know adults who write. 
We need to write, share our writing with our students, and demonstrate 
what experienced writers do in the process of composing, letting our 
students see our own drafts in all their messiness and tentativeness” (18). 

Tom Romano maintains, “I must and can show my students I write. 
Above all, I can make sure students in every one of my classes actually 
see me writing a number of times” (48). 

Jane Hansen says, “The writing teacher finds time to write and 
share with her class. This gives her credibility as a writer with her stu- 
dents — and with herself’ (7). 

Donald Graves further says, “If children are to cross that threshold 
and demonstrate a higher quality of literate engagement than we have 
seen before, teachers’ literacy will have to change as well. Teachers . . . 
are themselves insatiable learners. By demonstrating how they learn to 
their children, they encourage the children to learn in the same way .... 
They listen, read, and write in order to understand the world around 
them — for themselves .... Although as teachers your professional lives 
are centered on the children, you first need to read, write, listen and 
learn for yourself’ (123). 

I know and I believe all of these things. I want to read and to write. 
I need to read and to write. BUT the realities of my life are always in the 
way. Life interferes with my desire to read and write. 

BECAUSE 

to do for the house: 

do food shopping 
pick up cleaning 
walk the dogs 
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wash the floor 

pick up Cait at 4:30 

do the laundry 

pay the bills 

cook dinner 

iron something to wear 

wash the dishes 

make a cake for tomorrow 

run 



to do for school: 

correct graphs 

staff meeting 7:45 

conference with Barlow’s — noon 

finish report cards 

see Principal about Nick 

do budget 

curriculum meeting — 3:00 
call guest speaker 
team meeting 10:40 
see Bob about Math project 
put personal portfolio together 
plan next unit 



to do for me: 

thank you note to Paula 
wrap gift for Cait 
read The Giver 
write MCELA grant 
reread Calkins 
write this chapter 
recommendation for Beth 
write in notebook 
read the paper 
call Diane 

send package to John 
get a new shirt 
buy card for Franko 
read the mail 

HELP! HELP! HELP! HELP! HELP! HELP! HELP! 

There Is Never Enough Time! 

There’s no time — no time to read, no time to write, no time to clean the 
house, to cook a fancy meal, to run, to walk, to pay the bills, to correct 
papers, to plan a new curriculum, to do research, to go shopping, to 
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plant a garden, to paint the house, to do anything fun or not so much fun. 
There is no time to do anything whether it is in my personal life, my 
professional life, or my life in school. 

Do I read? Do I write? For pleasure or professionally — does it mat- 
ter? I have no time, I am too busy, I am too tired. This has been my theme 
song for years. I used to think it was because I was a wife, mother, and 
teacher with all those added roles of chef, custodian, chauffeur, gardener, 
friend, confidant, shopper, painter, dog catcher, doctor, vet, etc. Now I 
know I have no corner on the market for being overwhelmed, busy, and 
tired. We all wear many hats; we all have numerous roles we play. Every- 
one needs to eat, so we’re all cooks of a fashion. We all need to exercise; 
so we are all runners or tennis players or volleyball players or walkers. 
We all need to have clean clothes, houses, desks, and yards, so we are all 
custodians, accountants, and gardeners. 

We are all teachers; therefore, we all must do research to keep up 
with new ideas and new publications in our field. To be credible lan- 
guage arts teachers, we all read and write both in the classroom and 
outside the classroom. As teachers we all need to plan lessons and activi- 
ties, correct papers, develop budgets, be members of schoolwide com- 
mittees, meet with parents, meet with teachers, meet with administrators, 
and make out grade cards. Even with this list, I have probably forgotten 
something. What can we do? What can I do? What do I do? 

This year I began teaching in a new multi-age pilot program. I 
moved from being a second-grade teacher to being an upper-elementary 
teacher with mixed ages of children. It is the only multi-age class in the 
district; it is new, it is fun, and it is time-consuming. It absorbs me. Be- 
cause the multi-age is so overwhelming and because I was so busy, so 
tired, or so preoccupied, I forgot to go to a fiftieth birthday breakfast in 
my honor. It was 10:15 on Saturday morning, February 8th, I was not 
even dressed, but I was dusting a shelf in the kitchen on which my 
daughter had written “dust me.” I glanced up at the wall calendar: “Satur- 
day, February 8, BREAKFAST— 8:30— UNION BLUFF,” Yikes!!! I forgot my 
own party. At that moment in utter horror I grabbed the nearest pen and 
wrote: 



50 Reasons I Forgot 

I was tired, 

I looked ugly. 

My hair was too long. 

There was snow on the driveway. 
The Olympics were beginning. 
The cat threw up, 

I was worried about the class, 

I needed to read USM papers. 
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The house was a mess. 

I had nothing to wear. 

I was stressed about parents. 

I had no money. 

I needed to shave my legs. 

The car needed gas. 

The dog ran away. 

I had to work. 

The car had 95,000 miles. 

There was no heat. 

The driveway was too steep. 

My eyesight was failing. 

The Democratic candidates were crying. 
My stars were not aligned. 

It was too cold. 

I had bills to pay. 

I had to do report cards. 

I had to make out lesson plans. 

I was too stressed. 

The medicine was gone. 

The washing machine broke. 

The cellar was flooding. 

The guinea pig died. 

My son was on the phone. 

My husband wouldn’t let me, 

I had to go shopping. 

I was too hungry. 

I was too fat. 

I was too old. 

I was too gray. 

The tuition was due, 

I had a headache. 

I was nervous. 

I was worried about life, 

I was worried about death. 

I was worried about the town. 

The world was changing. 

“OLDIE” was published, 

Dan Quayle had my same birthday, 

I was reading George Bush’s lips. 

Too many things to think about. 

I forgot!!!!!! 



Writing the poem helped assuage my guilt at the moment; it con- 
sumed me and was my first response to a panic situation. There were 
still, however, the people at the restaurant. I sent them all a copy of the 
poem as an apology. One person who received it commented, “Writing it 
up probably took longer than going to breakfast!” Actually, she was wrong. 
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It really took no time at all, I enjoyed doing it, and felt much better after I 
wrote it. 

I wonder if we all have these feelings of being overwhelmed, of 
having so much to do that we spin in circles achieving nothing? When 
does the point come when we calm down and become sane again? We 
do all get renewed energy. When does it come: after a good night’s sleep, 
after a time away from the daily routine, after an escape weekend, after a 
heartfelt journal entry? 

I recently spent a weekend away and returned renewed and ener- 
gized for a good solid amount of time. My mother always told me, “A 
change is as good as a rest.” I think she was right; do mothers know best? 

My writer’s notebook (see Living Between the Lines, Chapters 4 and 
5) has lately been a source of rejuvenation for me. When life becomes 
overwhelming, I write and it helps. Weeks after the forgotten birthday 
party, when I became rational, I was able to see solutions to my original 
list poem, “50 Reasons I Forgot.” This response poem is called “50 Ways 
to Remember”: 



50 Reasons I Forgot 


50 Ways to Remember 


I was tired. 


Go to bed earlier. 


I looked ugly. 


Don’t look in the mirror. 


My hair was too long. 


Get a haircut. 


There was snow on the driveway. 


Shovel it. 


The Olympics were beginning. 


Tape the Olympics. 


The cat threw up. 


Get rid of the cat. 


I was worried about the class. 


Don’t worry. Be happy. 


I needed to read USM papers. 


Don’t assign them. 


The house was a mess. 


Hire a cleaning person. 


I had nothing to wear. 


Borrow your daughter’s. 


I was stressed about parents. 


Go mn. 


I had no money. 


Return some bottles. 


I needed to shave my legs. 


Wear pants. 


The car needed gas. 


Ride your bike. 


The dog ran away. 


Let her mn loose. 


I had to work. 


Quit. 


The car had 95,000 miles. 


Buy a new car. 


There was no heat. 


Make a fire. 


The driveway was too steep. 


Make a tunnel. 


My eyesight was failing. 


Get glasses. 
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The Democratic candidates were crying. 


Switch parties. 


My stars were not aligned. 


Read your horoscope. 


It was too cold. 


Put on a sweater. 


I had bills to pay. 


Forget them. 


I had to do report cards. 


Let the kids do them. 


I had to make out lesson plans. 


Let your partner do them. 


I was too stressed. 


Go to the movies. 


The medicine was gone. 


Take an aspirin. 


The washing machine broke. 


Don’t do the laundry. 


The cellar was flooding. 


Leave the house. 


The guinea pig died. 


Cry, 


My son was on the phone. 


Let him leave a message. 


My husband wouldn’t let me. 


Go anyway. 


I had to go shopping. 


Why? 


I was too hungry. 


Eat. 


I was too fat. 


Exercise. 


I was too old. 


Momentary insanity. 


I was too gray. 


Get a rinse. 


The tuition was due. 


Have him pay himself. 


I had a headache. 


Take an aspirin. 


I was nervous. 


Go run. 


I was worried about life. 


Watch the soaps. 


I was worried about death. 


Watch the news. 


I was worried about the town. 


Don’t, 


The world was changing. 


For the better. 


“OLDIE” was published. 


Don’t read it. 


Dan Quayle had my same birthday. 


So does Betty Friedan, 


I was reading George Bush’s lips. 


Read a good book instead. 


Too many things to think about. 


Sing, 


I forgot. 


Remember, 


How to keep a rational point of view 


will always be a goal; but as 



teachers, all our lives are roller coasters of busy times and calm times. 
There will always be times when everything feels like it is closing in and 
we become overwhelmed. We can’t always go away for a runaway week- 
end when life becomes a merry-go-round — too bad. But we can grab a 
pen; sometimes it helps. 
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Simultaneously our professional life knocks at the door. As busy 
people there is no time to read or to write BUT as language arts teachers 
we must read and we must write to be credible to the students. We must 
read and we must write to continually feel and understand the process 
we ask our students to go through daily. We must read and write daily to 
be readers and writers. We must read and write daily in the classroom to 
be models for the students. Sure! 

Recently, a friend of mine who is a sixth-grade language arts teacher 
was sharing her portfolio with me. She made it during the year as her 
class made their own portfolios. I was struck by how little personal writ- 
ing she had included. At the very moment that I was pondering this and 
fumbling for some diplomatic words to express my concern, she blurted 
out, “I have no time in my life to write. So I write poems,” I do too! I write 
list poems like the birthday one. Poetry is my genre these days. There is 
an economy of language that fits into my economy of time. 

“Why Can’t I Write?”, a poem that was published in the April 1991 
Language Arts, was written partly in school. It was written during our 
language arts block in a moment of frustration. It is not a list poem — or 
maybe it is. As my school secretary says, “It’s short and jumpy and full of 
short sentences.” Of course, she would write it differently, but it fit well 
into my state of being harried most of the time. 



Why Can’t I Write? 

Why can’t I write? 
Because 

Why can’t I write? 
Because 



Why can’t I write? 

Why can’t I write? 
Because 

Why can’t I write? 
Because 



Mrs, Barnes, can I start over? I messed 
up, and I can’t erase the whole thing, 

Mrs, Barnes, can I read this to you? 

Mrs, Barnes, do I throw this in the garbage 
when I’m done? 

Mrs, Barnes, what is this word? 

Mrs, Barnes, I don’t want to write about 
Texas anymore. I want to write about my 
grammy and grampy and my aunt and my 
cousins, 

and I want to call it “Unexpected Guests,” 

Is that okay? and 

Mrs, Barnes, can I read this to someone else? 



Mom, what’s for supper? I’m starving! 



Mom, is my jeans skirt clean? I need it 
NOW, 
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Why can’t I write? 

Why can’t I write? 
Because 

Why can’t I write? 
Because 



Why can’t I write? 

Why can’t I write? 
Because 

Why can’t I write? 
Because 



But, why can’t I write????? 



Mom, I’ve got softball practice at 5:00. 

Will you drive me? and 

Mom, Ben doesn’t love me anymore, and I’m 

just going to die. 

Mom, I made the play, and I’m on my way to 
Broadway, and 

Mom, when are you going to wash this floor? 
My feet are sticking. 

Mom, I need a book for English tomorrow. 
What should I read? 



Honey, are you going to walk the dog today? 
I’ve got a meeting. 

Put deodorant on the list for the next time 
you go shopping, okay? 

Honey, have you seen my gray slacks? I can’t 
find them anywhere. 

Do you have any white buttons for my blue 
shirt? Two of them just disintegrated. 

Where did you put US, News? 

Honey, did you call the plumber yet? The 
basement is still flooding. 

Honey, we have to go to the Johnson’s on 
Sunday, I know you don’t want tO; but we, 
yes WE, have to go. 



I have to answer the phone, 

“Hello.” 

Mom, I just got a bill from the financial 
aid office. My loan was reduced, and YOU 
owe the college $2,000 more! 

Mom, my stereo broke. What should I do? 

I’m hungry. 

I got a B in Economics, 

Can I come home for the weekend? 

Will you pick me up? Don’t come before 6:00. 
I have to write a paper. 



Bill Teale commented in the introduction of Language Arts (272) 
that the poem “provides an insightful analysis of the problems classroom 
teachers run into in attempting to take on the role of writer in addition to 
all the other tasks in their lives.” I ask myself, don’t teachers who teach 
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writing HAVE to be writers? How can you teach — and I hate that term, 
teach] I don’t teach; I help children learn — so how can I help children 
learn to write unless I know how to write? How can I know how to write 
without writing? I would not dream of coaching someone in tennis unless 
I knew how to play tennis and, I might add, play tennis well. The same 
goes for writing. I cannot hope to guide children in writing without being 
a writer. 

Sometimes I feel I write best when I am most harried. Isn’t that a 
contradiction? My principal left me a note after she saw “Why Can’t I 
Write?” in Language Arts asking, “Did you REALLY write this in school?” 
Yes, I really did begin it in school, but I finished it at home, or rather 
away from school. 

I have no place where I can write. I want a studio, a room (as 
Virginia Woolf would say) to call my own. I have no place where I can be 
alone for long, sustained periods of time. At home, the minute I sit, the 
very minute, someone comes and talks to me. It’s probably because I 
seldom sit. Can you listen and write at the same time? I can’t. If I read the 
paper, people talk to me. Then they wonder why I don’t know what I 
read. Can you listen and read at the same time? I can’t. If I sit and watch 
television, someone asks me if I am sick. The only place I am ever alone 
is in my car driving back and forth to school. 

Naturally, I finished “Why Can’t I Write?” while driving back and 
forth to school. I have a notebook sitting on the passenger seat of the car. 
I’m not sure that is the solution to finding the time and place to write. For 
me there are no solutions but rather evolutions — changes. With time, 
with families growing up, with myself growing older and perhaps wiser, 
with continued questioning of why I do what I do, I can change things. 

At this point I can safely say I am writing more but not enough: 

Why Am I Writing More? 

Why am I writing more? 

Because ... I want to. 

I like to, 

I need to make the time to be legitimate 
as a Language Arts teacher. 

Why am I writing more? 

Because Things have changed. 

Mrs. Barnes is not the Only one in charge, 

Mrs. Barnes, I know what to do. 

Mrs. Barnes, I know we are all teachers 
here. 

Mrs. Barnes, I know who can help me. 
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Mrs. Barnes, I know I need to reread 
everything I write. 

Mrs. Barnes, I know where and with whom I 
can read. 

Why am I writing more? 



Why am I writing more? 
Because . . . 

Why am I writing more? 
Because 



Why am I writing more? 

Why am I writing more? 
Because . . . 



Mom, I’ve grown older and more mature. 

Mom, I know my shirt is in the laundry and 
I don’t want it ironed. 

I have my license now and I can drive 
myself. 

But, may I have the car? 

Mom, boyfriends are old-fashioned. 

Mom, I can wash the floor myself. 

Fm in high school now and all my books are 
assigned and that’s sad! 



We both saw “Thelma and Louise” and 

learned 

from it. 



Why am I writing more? 

Because The dog runs herself. 

Honey, I’ll do the shopping sometimes, or 
at least make the list. 

Honey, I know you don’t sew and I do. 
US, News goes to the first person who gets 
home and it’s neither of us. 

The plumber comes on a regular basis. 
Honey, I won’t tell you to go to the 
Johnson’s 
I’ll ask you. 



Why am I writing more? 

Why am I writing more? 

Because . . . Mom, I’m not a first year student anymore. 

Why am I writing more? 

Because Mom, college is great! 

Mom, I’d rather be in Cambridge than at 
home. 

Mom, I went to a U2 concert. 

Mom, I have a major field of concentration. 
I still write papers. 

I’m still hungry all the time. 

But, I don’t want to come home for the 
weekend. 

And I have a summer job. HERE!!! 

So, now I can write more!!!!! 
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It’s not enough writing, because I go for long stretches without writ- 
ing anything, but when I can and do write on a daily basis, I feel great! 
“Why Am I Writing More?” also shows me that something else has hap- 
pened. I have stepped out of the “take charge” mode, I moved away from 
“I am the boss” or “I am in charge of everyone’s health and welfare” and 
into a we, us, together mode. I have changed as well as circumstances 
have changed. Some changes come with age and time; some come from 
colleagues and reading. 

Ah-ha, reading — I need to read for pleasure, for myself, I need to 
read for school. I need to read all those young adult novels that I never 
read when I took Children’s Literature or that have been published since 
I took the course. I need to read all the new literature about reading and 
writing and thinking. I need to find the time, or rather take the time, to 
read Linda Riefs new book or Nancie Atwell’s new book, or the new 
literature on portfolios. 

I don’t take the time or make the time often enough. Yet when I do 
force myself to read, it opens my eyes to new possibilities, I read Living 
Between the Lines and could not put it down. It inspired me to read Girl 
from Yamhill and Little by Little and Hey, World Here I Am, Living Be- 
tween the Lines made me STOP. It made me rethink everything I was and 
am doing. It helped me to ask my students to also stop their harried, busy 
ways and reflect. 

My school life parallels my personal life and my professional life, 
and I suspect it is the same with many teachers. Just as there is no time in 
my life to read, write, cook, clean, etc.; there is no time in school where 
there are sustained, uninterrupted periods of time. Donald Graves re- 
ferred to it as the “cha-cha-cha curriculum” (Summer Institute, UNH, 1988), 
I call it the “blippy school day in a Nintendo lifestyle.” 

Sarah recently wrote to me in her Reading Journal and said. 

Dear Mrs, Barnes, 

Hi, how are you? Lm fine. I’m reading A Blossom Promise. It’s by 
Betsy Byars. Fm on page 60 because I haven’t gotten to read much 
for the past week. So I’m not any farther than before .... 

I was horrified; we read every day! Why hasn’t Sarah “gotten to read 
much for the past week?” I asked her to explain more. She wrote: 

When I sit down to write, I can’t just write. It takes me awhile to 
get started. We also get lots of interruptions, which makes it harder 
to read and write. We only have 35 minutes to write and if you 
think of it, that’s not much. And only 35 minutes to read too. I 
think one day have writing for an hour and ten minutes and then 
reading for an hour and ten minutes. I also like the idea of reading 
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conference one week and writing conference and letter the next 
week and so on. Also, maybe a shorter circle time because it takes 
us awhile to get into writing. Also there is too much going on so I 
can’t think. 



— Sarah 



Maybe Sarah is right. Maybe too much is going on; maybe there 
are too many interruptions. Maybe thirty-five minutes is not enough time 
to really get into writing or reading. I began to think seriously about why 
there is no time to read and write in school. I always think better if I write 
about it, so in school during writing time I began to list why there is not 
time to read and write. Aaron, Justin, and Tracy helped complete the list 
during a writing conference: 

50 Reasons Why There Is No Time to Read and Write in School 

The room is too hot. 

The room is too cold. 

The room is too crowded. 

The room is too messy. 

The room is too loud. 

The room is too quiet. 

The P.A. system is calling for Josh. 

The Geography Bee is Friday. 

The Spelling Bee is Wednesday. 

The Power Company will hold a special program. 

Circle time goes over. 

There is a special sex ed program. 

Barbara Bloom is speaking on editing. 

The P.A. system is calling for Mary. 

The Principal has an important message. 

The guinea pig died. 

Staci’s dog died. 

Melissa is moving. 

The calendar says Monday but it will be Wednesday’s schedule. 
Assessment tests will be all week. 

The NAEP Test is all day Friday. 

There will be an I.Q. test on Thursday. 

Brent is whining. 

The filmstrip projector broke. 

Aaron broke the mler. 

There is too much work. 

Flute or clarinet or sax will have a lesson. 

Choms will hold a special meeting. 

Friendship group is meeting. 

Playground beautification is meeting. 

There is no paper. 

It’s Valentine’s Day. 

The P.A. system is calling Audrey. 
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No one is on task. 

We have to go to the bathroom but we are in a trailer. 

The newspaper just came out. 

The book order arrived. 

Eben’s feelings were hurt. 

Kristin is crying. 

Charlie threw up. 

There is a message from Mr. G. Math group needs to meet in the morning. 

The mapping group needs an all day work session. 

Darcey lost her lunch ticket. 

The computer won’t print. 

A bird flew in the window. 

The pencil sharpener fell off the wall. 

Art and gym never end. 

Ryan is absent and needs work. 

There is no heat in the school. 

The scary thing about this is that it is true. Some of these things like 
“room too hot, cold, or messy” can be changed, but some are beyond our 
control, such as an ongoing sex ed program, assessment tests, and 
schoolwide programs. There is the dilemma, the stmggle, to find long 
periods of uninterrupted time. Unintermpted time is essential for reading 
process and writing process to occur in any meaningful way, as Sarah 
explained earlier. It is an ongoing problem in public schools today. 

I keep changing the daily schedule, looking for the stretches of 
time. It is like continually moving the furniture in a room, searching for 
the best way to make the room feel bigger. Here the search is for the best 
daily schedule. Tracy said, “Maybe if the day was a little bit longer we’d 
have more time. We don’t have time to read and write because we have 
too much to do in one day like Math, Thematic Unit, and our Specials.” 
How do we get more time? 

There’s a new schedule on Monday. It will be the third one this 
year. I think it will work — Language Arts will be two hours long, 1:00- 
3 : 00 . 

This year I have learned how to enlist the students’ help. I just 
asked them to make a Learning Log entry — to write about why there is 
no time in school and what we could do about it. I now know that 
students have powerful insights. I also realize if the students grapple with 
the problem — if they understand the problem — then they can also ex- 
plore solutions. When they invest their time and their energy, they are 
committed to a successful solution. Often all our heads together are bet- 
ter than just one head. 

Another significant help for me in dealing with my “blippy” school 
day is discovering a couple of colleagues, co-workers, who believe as I 
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do. I have two teachers with whom I can talk, who know what I mean and 
don’t think that I’m crazy. 

In fact, the three of us have formed a support group. We meet each 
Wednesday morning at 7:30 for breakfast and sharing. One week we 
share writing that we have in progress. The following week we share a 
book together. Currently, we are reading After THE END: Teaching and 
Learning Creative Revision by Barry Lane. Earlier this year we read Shelley 
Harwayne’s Lasting Impressions. 

Of course, getting to school at 7:30 a.m. is a royal pain for me. First 
of all, I am not a morning person, so I hate to scurry around in the early 
morning. Second, to get to school by 7:30, I need to leave the house by 
7:00. That means before I leave I need to feed the dogs, put them out, 
feed the cats, make my lunch, put the trash out (wouldn’t you know that 
Wednesday is trash day), put the recycling bin out, take a shower, dress, 
move cars around, and on and on. That means I ought to get up at 5:00 
a.m., but I don’t. 

The 7:30 meeting is well worth the hassle. After meeting and shar- 
ing and talking and exploring ideas for reading or writing for myself or 
for my students, I am energized. My battery is charged and I am ready. 

Years ago in a telephone conversation, Jane Hansen told me that a 
person cannot work in a vacuum. I was pleading to be accepted into the 
University of New Hampshire Summer Institute. Jane said that it is best to 
have another teacher or an administrator attend the institute with you. I 
argued with her, begged, pleaded, and was accepted. But I now know 
she was absolutely right. When the PA system interrupts for the seven- 
teenth time of the day, it is far easier to explore solutions with a friend. 

This has been a story about the need to read and write personally 
and professionally at home and at school on a daily basis. For teachers 
who play any number of roles in their busy lives it is often difficult to 
follow the advice of the leaders in the field. We all — teachers and stu- 
dents — need to slow down and get our priorities straight. 

I just hired a cleaning woman for one day a week. It has taken me 
close to twenty years to say no to dusting and vacuuming, but I did it. I 
just finished reading my fifth book this week. Nothing but the Truth by 
Avi. It feels good and I need to do more! 

I am learning how to say no to the world and yes to myself. I am 
learning to do this at home as well as at school. I have moved from I to 
we and can trust both at home and at school that together we can achieve 
much more than anyone alone ever will. And I’ve done it by writing and 
by reading — but not enough! 
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Response 

Karen Weinhold 

The frenetic pace of this piece leaves me breathless. Even though teach- 
ers do almost all the same things as Donna, they never list them that way, and I 
may even be too tired now from the sheer volume of activities in which we all 
engage daily to even write this response! How can teachers profess to believe 
that in order to improve writing it is necessary to write when they rarely (as in 
almost never) write during the school year? This is one of the things the three 
editors have never shared at our writing support group meetings, and I am 
already experiencing a sense of relief merely from confessing. 

Donna’s epiphany that the shift to a more collaborative functioning freed 
up some time for her own writing can give all teachers hope. In many aspects of 
the curricula teachers have given up producing recipes and turned much of the 
decision making over to the students. Metacognition heightens dramatically when 
choice and reflection are encouraged. 

So why can’t teachers realize that this shifting of focus and control might 
work for writing time as well? There seem to be certain things that our profession 
just doesn’t readily grasp. Should Donna worry about having an accident while 
she’s attending to her writer’s notebook on the passenger seat? Should she try 
using a tape recorder? 

Only at the onset of each new piece in the classroom, after topic search- 
ing has been resolved, do I actually get some sustained writing time for myself. 
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I have begun some of my favorite pieces this way — too bad Fve never finished 
any of them. Perhaps I should write a list poem of titles and leads. 

Thank you, Donna, for candidly sharing the inability to find the time to 
write. Somehow it helps to know that all teachers are not alone. However, they 
need constant reinforcement to practice the classroom modeling that they all 
tout so loudly. We all need a “clean, well-lighted place” (quiet would be nice 
too!), but it’s time to face the reality that teachers will never write again if they 
wait to find one. 
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1 1 A Touch of Madness: 
Keeping Faith as 
Workshoppers 

Bill Boerst 

Jamestown High School 
Jamestown, New York 



n the apparent chaos of a busy school schedule, workshopping teach- 
ers must sometimes stagger weakly down the hall marveling at the neat 
rows, the steady drone of authoritative teachers’ voices steadily filling 
vessels, the well-oiled clockwork of a traditional school day. They envy. 
They wish. They doubt. I do. 

Which is as it should be. In spite of their feistiness, teachers who 
use workshop approaches don’t have all the answers. Never did. Never 
will. But just so we don’t lose the drive of commitment, it might pay to do 
something therapeutic at the end of each year by looking at what has 
happened in our classes. 

I use Nancie Atwell’s In the Middle as my model. Three consecu- 
tive days each week we have writing workshop in the forty-two-minute 
periods; during the other two days we have reading workshop. On a given 
writing workshop day, we follow a routine of mini-lesson followed by 
time to write and confer (53-148). I provide students ownership (choice 
of mode or genre and topic), time (approximately thirty minutes of each 
slot in the three days devoted to individual writing), and opportunities for 
response (conferring, authors’ days, outlets for going public). 

Some colleagues may find fault with allowing students self-deter- 
mination by carefully structuring an environment which gives them room 
to explore. But how valuable is coercion? At best, it creates a clone or a 
puppet, a teacher-pleaser. This phenomenon has little to do with learn- 
ing; it has more to do with vessel-filling, a philosophy of education which 
contains far too many flaws for this seasoned instructor (Cayley 7-9). At 
worst, coercion creates the opposite of a teacher-pleaser — a rebel, one 
who learns to seek failure as reward. This phenomenon threatens to 
disrupt our school systems. When we debate coercion vs. non-coercion, 
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we must consider this truism: people usually learn (i.e., internalize) what 
they want to learn; they rarely learn what they don’t want. 

A Good Year 

Anne began with a prose piece that looked ahead to college after high 
school graduation. Then she collaborated on an allegedly true “bigfoot 
adventure” with a storyteller friend. One of her outstandingly candid 
works was a personal narrative about her night in jail. She had it pub- 
lished in our classroom literary magazine under a pen name. Her short 
story “My Lost Friend” was a tale of teenage suicide. Then she wrote a 
love poem followed by an essay describing what it was like to be living 
in her boyfriend’s parents’ home. Her last four pieces were all poems. 
One was a moving tribute to her absent father. The others were 
heartrending accounts of a breakup with her boyfriend. Anne was learn- 
ing to use writing as a reflection of her life and a reflection on it. Without 
the consistency of writing three days a week, her rich tapestry of work 
would not have been created. 

After one attempt at a broad personal essay and unsuccessful for- 
ays into short-story writing, Karl became a poet during the rest of the 
year. He began with long, rambling fantasy pieces but gradually trimmed 
down to more regular stanzaic organization. Here is his account of how 
he developed his poem “Life Reeks of Pond Scum”: 

I had my typewriter in my lap as I sat on the floor of my room. 

I was trying to come up with some off-the-wall idea for a poem 
when my cat began his shrills. As I looked at him, I began to think 
of all the things in this world that stink. 

I just began typing about them, not knowing where they would 
lead. I included such things as pollution, parents, and personal 
hygiene. Some I exaggerated like “I hate my parents” and “My face 
has broken out.” I typed and typed, not even thinking about what 
I was doing. It was just fun whether it came out right or not. 

In the end, ironically, I never included so much as a syllable 
about my cat. I finally read the finished product, laughed, glanced 
at the clock (which was 4:30 a.m.) and again glanced at my cat. 

Again, I thought of how much I hated him, and how life sucked, 
and just thought of the scum in the bottom of a pond. I didn’t 
know why. Finally after 20 minutes of brainstraining, I entitled my 
work “Life Reeks of Pond Scum.” 

Karl found his writing roots by having the freedom to experiment. He 
wrote because he had time and space for writing. At year’s end he was 
attempting a chapter book which he intended to continue during the 
summer. 
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Unlike Karl, who appeared unencumbered by language limitations, 
Eric had major problems with mechanics and usage, particularly spelling. 
My goal was not to have him improve these areas so much as to have him 
surmount his obstacles and write regardless. All the drillwork in the world 
would make little difference in his language control, but his experience 
with language might change his outlook. The editing aspect of work- 
shops, with its emphasis on small, manageable areas of improvement, 
helped make his struggle possible. Initially he was taciturn and rebel- 
lious. His attitude announced, “I can’t write, so I won’t.” But he wrote. He 
began with an account of a trip he had found boring. Then he seemed to 
pursue himself through a series of fantasies. He made up his own obitu- 
ary for the year 2001, followed by his own wedding announcement for 
the year 1999 . Meanwhile he was collaborating on a survey and attempt- 
ing his first experiment in poetry. A highlight of his year was an acrostic 
cluster, in which he attempted to create a poem for each individual in his 
English class. While he didn’t finish this project, the poems he completed 
were witty and accurate portrayals. Moreover, Eric’s mini-lesson for his 
own class, as well as another, resulted in a fellow student’s pursuing the 
same goal. In his mini-lesson Eric explained to classmates his acrostic 
cluster, really a genre he had created. He used the overhead to illustrate, 
showing some of the poems. Eric rounded out the year with a comedic 
monologue about flying in a plane. He left my class seeing himself as a 
writer despite certain language deficiencies. 

I could go on. I could talk about Brenda, who wrote consistently 
high-quality material centered around her own life. I could mention Ja- 
son, who finally realized in the last marking period that he had some- 
thing to offer the world of reading and writing. I could praise Nea, who, 
after failing one marking period, had a poem published in the interna- 
tional magazine Skipping Stones. I could cite Client, who kept writing 
through a drug rehabilitation and three subsequent hospital stays for 
emotional problems. In fact, he went public with one of his pieces at a 
local poetry reading. These successes occurred not because I am a super 
teacher, but simply because I structured the learning atmosphere to pro- 
mote love of relevant reading and writing experiences. In other words, I 
provided ownership, time, and opportunities for response. 

Without workshops, how much of what I recounted above could 
have been realized? During the year I was fmstrated at not being able to 
predict such progress from apparent chaos. Instead, I had to feel my way 
along, trusting in the experience. I recalled Anterrabae, the imaginary 
friend in Hannah Green’s I Never Promised You a Rose Garden, admon- 
ishing Deborah about the sane life, “That rind is cracking your teeth — 
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why not spit it out at last?” She replied, “I can’t stop chewing now, even if 
I don’t seem to be getting anything much” (242). Some days I would be 
elated by the growth in a particular writer; at other times I would wonder 
whether I was helping or hindering development. 

On the Edge 

For an endeavor so rooted in the empirical craft of writing (we prefer 
hands-on to hands-off), it is interesting that workshopping can carry over- 
tones of evangelism. When I am discussing process approaches with a 
colleague or student, part of me sometimes pulls away and observes. It 
has a good laugh at the rise and fall of my indefatigable voice, its crusty, 
enthusiastic edge, frantic gestures clawing air. While at these times I am 
no Elmer Gantry, no Father Tom of Michael Dorris’s A Yellow Raft in Blue 
Water, I nevertheless “doth protest too much.” I watch myself assuming 
the role of defensive justifier once again. (“Why can’t you just enjoy life?” 
my wife often asks, forgetting I already am.) 

Part of this edge comes from doing battle in department meetings 
to defend alternative teaching styles. Part of it is lodged in the uncertainty 
of being different and an accompanying need to rehearse (not unlike the 
rehearsal part of writing). But a major component must be the simple 
desire to share good news. (You too can be saved. Brother.) It’s just plain 
old-fashioned enthusiasm. What’s wrong with it, unless we notice people 
driven back a step or two or tiptoeing by our doors or taking the other 
hall? I rarely see such sparks over geainds or direct objects. (Although I 
somehow vaguely remember getting fired up about those, too. Maybe I 
am mad.) 

Life on the edge is precarious, but it helps to know that the strange 
is not so strange. Consider this advice from Zorba the Greek: “You have 
everything but one thing — madness. A man needs a little madness or 
else — he never dares” (quoted in John- Roger and McWilliams 457). George 
Sheehan once said, “If you want to win anything — a race, yourself, your 
life — you have to go a little berserk” (426). Cynthia Heimel echoed that 
observation: “When in doubt, make a fool of yourself. There is a . . . thin 
line between being creative and acting like the most gigantic idiot on 
earth” (372). That dash of madness might be just what we need to pre- 
vail. 

What, after all, is normal? Normal is everything the same. It is ev- 
eryone doing the same thing probably in the same way, possibly at the 
same time. Who decides normal? A school faculty. We should examine 
what happens when change visits normal. Boundaries move. Rules are 
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altered, and people who tend to play by ailes become uncomfortable. 
Their only recourse is to force a return to rules, which they interpret as 
maintaining standards. Thus, you get remarks like “Some people are not 
using the prescribed spelling lists” or “Some people have been changing 
the departmental final exam.” One classic statement I will never forget 
was “You wouldn’t buy a coat if it didn’t have straight seams, would you?” 
(as if one learned straight seams by not having crooked ones). Instead of 
a classroom reflecting the force of a leader’s personality (or better yet the 
force of twenty-two students’ personalities), you get cloning. I prefer to 
call it droning. Or drowning. 

Change in school is not simple. As an institution, the school exists 
to preserve ritual. If that ritual is worth preserving, there is no problem. 
Then you have a celebration of what exists — a mutual pat on the back. 
But what if change seems advisable? 

One of the most cumbersome machines to move is a public institu- 
tion. Maybe that is because even the words — PUBLIC INSTITUTION — are 
awe-inspiring, so that what we think we have hold of is something like 
the Pledge of Allegiance or the Gettysburg Address, when in fact we are 
dealing with an age-old means of self-preservation. 

Having sat in many, many faculty meetings, I can state that their 
main purpose is usually to keep things as they have been or to justify 
their existence. The most respected individuals, those with the most se- 
niority and therefore authority, are those that over the years have either 
blended in with the system or changed it to suit their own natures. The 
reasoning goes like this: we’ve spent considerable time developing our 
pattern; why abandon it now? Research findings matter little. There is a 
monolith to maintain. 

Confronted with PUBLIC INSTITUTION, what can the beleaguered 
teacher do to create space enough for meaningful change? I would sug- 
gest procedures I have used or seen used successfully. The first is nego- 
tiation. When you need room to fly, approach the teachers most directly 
affected by your proposal. Call it a pilot project if you wish. But get 
clearance for two years in which to tiy an alternative. These days, when 
public education is being called sharply to task, teacher groups are in- 
creasingly willing to allow flirtation with alternatives. 

When the two years are up and accountability rears its head, go 
back to those meetings loaded with research data — both your own action 
projects and data from established literature. If possible, take with you 
two or three friends from a support group as backup. Given more than 
one carcass, scavengers become less certain. If matters get testy, it would 
be sensible to ask for the other side’s data; otherwise keep the tone 
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polite. I have been amazed at how school veterans are quick to demand 
research findings on the new but rarely apply the same measuring de- 
vices to the old. 

A New Wave 

The struggle might not remain quiet. As with those supersonic deer alerts 
on cars, the nonroar may be crystal clear to a target audience. What 
happens when the schools and the real world outside schools clash? In 
his book The Broken Cord, Michael Dorris describes a conflict between 
academia and the world outside. In schools, “there is no enduring place 
for the frantic, the desperate, the hysterical.” Students learn “to be wary, 
to withhold their fervor.” What results is schools preoccupied with trivia 
at the expense of important considerations (139^1). Researchers Britton 
and Applebee have documented that this is the problem at the root of 
language misteaching in public schools (Fulwiler 6-7, 48-52). 

Our dilemma may be like that of the Lakota Sioux Indians, who go 
beyond tolerating alcohol abuse in the tribe, even pressuring tribe mem- 
bers to drink. One who chooses not to drink is ostracized. Abstinence is 
equated to being a white person (Medicine 133-58). One could picture a 
member of a particular school or department who for reasons of con- 
science decides not to follow the majority, only to find he has lost the 
support and indeed the companionship of his colleagues. This is what 
now happens in many public schools. 

What can be done to get schools more involved, more expressive, 
more at the cutting edge? According to Brazilian educator Paulo Freire, 
individual autonomy must be achieved through cognitive breakthroughs 
via language (Fulwiler 7-8). But liberation is threatening. Once we have 
unleashed individual autonomy, there is no going back. We will be riding 
a new wave, one long advocated by Frank Smith. 

A New Order 

when Nancie Atwell advocated ownership, time, and response in read- 
ing/writing, she upset the status quo. Taken generally, these tools seem 
noble. Specifically applied, they empower students with language, and 
not just with language facility, but with language itself. They imply that 
an individual can grapple with the power of language and grow from that 
encounter. There may or may not be an intermediary; but there will be 
growth and self-realization. 

I vividly recall one student who was learning writing through work- 
shop procedures. Doing what he had learned, he wrote a highly critical 
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letter to a local school board concerning his particular confrontation with 
a principal. The letter was organized and well-supported as well as caus- 
tic. Because of his letter, this student received further discipline. For what 
it was worth, I made certain I complimented him on his risk-taking and 
writing craftsmanship. I have often wished I could have done more to 
support him. Here was a case in point — a clash between empowerment 
and ritual. 

We are not talking about steady-as-she-goes growth here. We are 
talking about idiosyncratic leaps: the eureka factor. We are talking about 
empowerment. With empowerment, the hierarchy builds from the bot- 
tom up, not the other way around. Teachers who are used to passing 
morsels out in a timed sequence will have to do some serious rethinking. 

Let us look more specifically at each of the Atwell requisites. First, 
ownership. The concept here is that a student must shape her destiny in 
the classroom. For a teacher to shape it is ludicrous because real readers 
and writers do not tolerate tyranny. If we want our students to become 
true readers and writers, we shape the classroom experience to offer 
genuine choice. But then what happens to the power of the teacher, or of 
the teaching establishment? It must be compromised to give students 
opportunities for growth. The teacher is now a cooperative learner and 
an exemplary model as well as a leader. Also a patient observer. 

In addition to owning their goals and activities, Atwell says stu- 
dents should have time to shape and develop their destinies. If reading 
and writing are important, then these activities should be carried out 
during class time as well as outside school. Here is where process super- 
sedes product: how we do it matters more than what we do. The under- 
lying assumption is that each learner is capable of using her time and 
analyzing that time use. Once again, the learner has control. Teachers 
may encourage, model, and nudge; the learner shapes destiny. For many 
of us teachers, rooted in manipulation techniques, such autonomy ap- 
pears to fly in the face of order. That is only because one ritual is being 
replaced by another less neatly packaged. 

The last — and perhaps most misinterpreted — tenet is opportunity 
for response. Learners must be free to seek response to their concerns, 
not in terms of letter or number grades so much as constructive opinions. 
Response is gained through various types of mini-lessons, conferences, 
displays, printed publications, group shares, authors’ days, learning jour- 
nals, book spotlights, and arts performances. Whether the audience is 
one or twenty-seven matters less than that there is at least one sympa- 
thetic ear or eye. Audience is a genuine consideration for real readers 
and writers. What perhaps threatens us teachers most is the possibility 
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that readers and writers will seek audiences beyond our reach. Yet that is 
the very behavior we should applaud, for bouncing work off others is the 
way language users develop. Not everything can be measured by the 
teacher; not everything needs to be measured. 

Threat to the establishment? Most certainly. Channels of communi- 
cation open up, and the keys are thrown away. Yet the procedure is not 
chaotic. Messy, maybe, but not without an order of its own. It is structure 
for freedom. It is Freire's cognitive breakthrough via language. 

Then There Are Others 

I cannot lie. We have failures in workshops. At the end of the year, Jerry 
still had no completed works in his permanent writing folder. Four days 
before the end of school, the principal, at wits' end over his constant 
insubordination, expelled him because he threw French fries in the caf- 
eteria. Jose, on his second tour through English 9, managed to get one 
piece into final form. More a talker than a writer, he even failed during 
the year to use a breakthrough technique I offered called scribing. The 
one piece he completed was an interesting cross between a memoir of 
another person and an autobiographical incident. His setting was a white- 
water raft excursion. Jose went to the final exam teetering between pass 
and fail. Once again his fate in English would be a big question mark. 
Mark, also on a second tour, was quite similar to Jose. (They were insepa- 
rable friends.) A talker, not a writer, he defied my every attempt to get 
him rolling. Yet he was popular among his peers, with an endless supply 
of amusing observations and anecdotes to perform. 

The Need to Fail 

Some failure must be built into the system. As Donald Murray says, “Lit- 
erature is the distillate of enormous failure” (106). William Faulkner de- 
scribes this type of failure as a road to success: “Get it down. Take chances. 
It may be bad, but it's the only way you can do anything really good” 
(quoted in Murray 235). Marian Mohr is more blunt: “Think of garbage as 
compost” (1). 

Danielle was a teacher-pleaser who tried diligently all year to write. 
She began with no concept of how to arrive at her own topics. Once she 
had learned some search methods, she plugged away at her one chosen 
genre, poetry. During the entire year she had trouble moving beyond 
obvious themes and forms. But she continued trying because she had the 
room to try. I suppose I could have looked at her lack of growth between 
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You come to my room at night 
when the moon is shining bright. 
You tell me to be very quiet 
and not turn on a light. 
(December) 

and 



The reasons we broke up 
are very plain to see. 

Whenever we had a fight, 

I blamed you and you blamed me. 

O^ne) 

as failure. Instead, I decided that this was Danielle at a certain stage in 
her writing life. In spite of my conferences and mini-lessons, she had 
experienced a year of triteness without breaking away. The hope re- 
mained that next year would be different. There was no need to judge. 
Chatting with her two years later, I learned that Danielle still cherished 
our writing experiences and wished she could have them again. 

Kay progressed all year until she reached the last marking period. 
Then, as she admitted in a dialog-journal letter, she fell apart as a reader 
and writer: 

Tm sorry I haven’t been on the ball lately, but I have a severe case 
of senioritis. 

Her writing in the last marking period supported that confession. It con- 
sisted mainly of hastily assembled acrostic poems. Of her three stated 
goals (to go public, to try different kinds of poems, to try writing another 
children’s book), she barely attempted any one. Yet viewed against three 
other productive marking periods, this lapse did not seem momentous. 
Kay was failing within the confines of growth. She was living proof that 
writing is idiosyncratic. 

Cory was similar to Kay except that what stopped him was the 
discovery of a book centered on his problem of stuttering. Once he fo- 
cused on this book, his other reading and writing went to the back burner. 
I viewed this apparent failure as a success: he was merging his life con- 
cerns with his reading/writing concerns. He stated it this way in a dialog- 
journal letter: 

I have had a hard time fourth marking period putting my work 
into final form. I just haven’t been motivated fully. Which is really 
no excuse .... I have found a book that really interests me. That’s 
why I have had such a hard time finding a book until now. Be- 
cause I really don’t like reading books that don’t interest me .... 
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I have really enjoyed writing in my dialog journal. That’s been a real 
uplift on days when I’m down. I use it to talk about more than the 
book I’m reading. Or use it to talk about something that’s on my 
mind. I don’t know if that’s okay or not. But it’s been nice. 

When a system builds in room for a certain amount of failure (I call this 
failure without failing), it will encourage risk taking, which can lead to 
individual growth. Walter Pater calls this using disgust to build perfec- 
tion. 

Doing What We Say 

Perhaps the ultimate sign that things are okay is what happens in our 
own writing. I like to tell my teacher interns, “If you ask students to do 
something, you must be willing to try it too.” That advice is good for me 
as well. My poem “Note from Underdog,” an attempt to capture the polar 
extremes of teenage ideals and withdrawal, was struggling toward real- 
ization from some hasty notes I had scribbled last summer. In the fall I 
conferred with two students about it because I had doubts about dialect 
forms I was using. Emboldened, I read it to my writers’ group. Out of that 
came a decision to change plural parents to the singular parent as more 
in keeping with the changing nature of the family in these times. Then I 
submitted it to an Illinois literary journal. 

Another poem, “Geriatric Studies,” based on increasing forgetful- 
ness my wife and I notice in our parents, seemed stopped because I 
couldn’t decide which of two forms was preferable. I bounced both ver- 
sions off my writers’ group because it had been their suggestions that 
prompted the two versions. At last I chose one that seemed better and 
sent it on to Mature Years magazine. The rejection from its editors ex- 
plained that I had exceeded the sixteen-line limit. A new decision now 
was whether to cut lines or search for another market. 

In my much more philosophical poem, almost a broad personal 
essay, “Existential Knowledge,” I feared to let loose because I didn’t want 
to face ridicule. I still have not shared it with the writers’ group, but I sent 
a copy to one member asking whether she thought it was really a poem. 
At this writing I am waiting to hear from her. I want to know the truth at 
the same time that I dread learning it. This testimony reminds me that I 
am a writer, yet so many barriers shake the conviction. As I begin to 
revise a certain line, the dog must be let out or the car’s oil changed. 
Students’ important needs crowd out my best intentions. 

About the time I feel burned out, as if nothing will ever again flow 
from pen to paper, I wake up at 3-30 a.m., the nearly complete text of this 
article bloating my brain and burning my fingertips. So I go downstairs to 
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call myself a writer once again. Madness is back, and I welcome it like an 
old friend. 
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Response 

Karen Weinbold 

Over a three-week period during the summer, teachers are reborn as writing- 
process teachers on the UNH campus in Durham, New Hampshire. School dis- 
tricts pay for their conversion, and the university grants graduate credits and 
sends them back to their classrooms. Although teachers bond with similar zeal- 
ots at the university, they are alone in their classrooms and in their buildings 
when the bell opens school in September. Their faith may last two days; then the 
ground beneath their feet shifts and reverberates from their trembling. 

Teachers are terrified of failure. For fifteen years I had taught “English,” 
traditionally and rigorously. My reputation balanced on words like “strict,” “fair,” 
“thorough,” “hard-working,” and “funny.” Why was I throwing it all away? First I 
closed my doors, then my windows. I sat on my rank book because it contained 
no grades, only coded symbols of drafting progress and problems. The students 
were befuddled by the activities because most of the writing took place in the 
class, and doing more than a rough and final draft was novel. Whenever anyone 
came to observe, I simply created an instant writing lesson in which everyone 
participated. This so intimidated the observer that none ever returned for a sec- 
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one! dose, and each wrote glowing reports of the industry of the adolescents. My 
terror remained unabated. 

I began to dabble. Moments of panic brought on grammar drills. By March 
I was a total wreck, swinging recklessly between tradition and process, my writ- 
ing program in chaos, my professional self-esteem disintegrating daily, I had no 
one to talk to, to share my worries and concerns with, to explore failure with, 

Reading BilTs piece brought all those awful feelings of doubt, instability, 
and inadequacy crashing back; perhaps they’ve been niggling just below the 
surface all along! The difference is, he’s brought them out in the open, thrown 
them on the table in the sunlight for observation and assessment. Can teachers 
truly evaluate aspects of their failures? Are teachers secure enough now with this 
concept of process to examine candidly its strengths and weaknesses and no? 
blame these problems on their inability to implement the orthodoxies of the 
writing gurus? Is it acceptable to admit that, although they espouse the process 
approach to the teaching of writing, they have reservations about some of its 
ramifications and have adapted the tenets to fit their own style and intuitive 
educational beliefs? 

If there are more teachers who feel as Bill does at the end of his piece — 
optimistic, bolstered by the progress his failures have achieved — then we all 
should feel a surge of encouragement, a renewal of faith in what we’ve been 
trying to do and what we hope will happen in writing classes this year. And, just 
maybe, we’ll be able to discuss some of this struggle with colleagues and admin- 
istration, finding relief in the simple sharing of the burden. After all, it’s what just 
reading about this “madness” has done for me — spelled relief! Thank you, Bill. 
We may teach different grade levels, different ages, and in different settings, but 
we face the same dilemmas. Now let’s talk about them! 
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Afterword 



This book shares stories from language arts teachers across the grades. 
Stories of struggles come from primary grade teachers, middle school 
teachers, high school teachers, and even a college professor. These shared 
stories come from men and women and from novices and veterans. 

The struggles and doubts expressed here are similar ones regard- 
less of the grade a person teaches. We can identify with Leslie Brown, a 
college professor, wringing her hands over the improper use of its and 
it's; we can identify as well with Michelle Toch, a first-grade teacher, 
cringing at the words “Fm ready to publish this!” We think you, the reader, 
will also be able to identify with many of these struggles. We hope our 
contributors’ reflections and probings will help you reach solutions or 
new directions with your own struggles. 

We invite you to join our forum to share your struggles with us. 
Tell us your thoughts, feelings, anxieties, and doubts about the writing 
process as you use it in your classroom. But also share with us your 
attempted solutions and new discoveries. We agree with Ruth Charney, 
who says in Teaching Children to Care: Management in the Responsive 
Classroom (Greenwich, MA: Northeast Foundation for Children, 1992. 
258), “ . . . the single most important factor in the preservation of a good 
teacher is the courage to admit failure, rather than to deny it in order to 
feel like a ‘good teacher.’” There is no better way to improve our teaching 
than by communicating honestly with each other. If you choose to share 
with us, please send your thoughts to: 

Barnes, Morgan, Weinhold, Editors 

Writing Process Revisited 

c/o National Council of Teachers of English 

1111 W. Kenyon Road 

Urbana, Illinois 6 I 8 OI-IO 96 

Please share this invitation with your colleagues. We want to offer 
practical strategies and insights to teachers for coping with the realities 
they face as they use the process approach regularly. We hope that future 
teachers will be the resistant voice leading to probing, searching, and 
articulating about teaching writing. 
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ou've read all the right books, attended the 
workshops, and tried to model your teaching on 
what the experts recommend. So why don't your 
attempts to implement a writing-process 
approach in your classroom turn out quite like 
you'd planned? Is it just you, or have other 
teachers had similar experiences? Barnes, Morgan, and 
Weinhold asked themselves these very questions. Inspired by 
books like Nancie Atwell's In the Middle and by writing- 
process proponents like Donald Murray and Tom Newkirk, the 
contributors to this book adopted writing-process techniques 
in their classrooms. In this collection elementary, secondary, 
and college teachers candidly discuss their experiences — 
the struggles and successes, and the differences between 
their imagined ideal and the everyday reality. The book 
opens with the editors' individual definitions of the writing pro- 




cess and then presents portraits of classrooms where students 
freewrite, keep reading journals, and meet in peer and 
teacher conferences. Though the results don't always match 
their expectations, the teachers learn that they can often 
adapt to meet the challenges of their unique situations. 
Whether using picture books to model elements of successful 
writing To. fourth graders, arguing for the teaching of grammar, 
' j and mechanics along W/fh writing process, or 

grd^jpl^' with portfolios as tools for assessment, these educa- 
tors share their teaching stories with honesty and humor. 
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Announcing: Writing Process Revisited: Sharing Our 
Stories 

Edited by Donna Barnes, Katherine Morgan, and Karen 
Weinhold 

Publication Date: October 20, 1997 
Exposing the Struggles of Teaching Process Writing 



When the editors of Writing Process Revisited: Sharing Our Stories found that their classroom 
experiences with writing process instruction didn’t resemble those written about by such theorists 
as Donald Graves and Nancie Atwell, they thought they’d failed either to understand writing 
process theory fully or to implement it correctly. Donna Barnes of the Mary Hurd School in North 
Bei wick, Maine; Katherine Mcigan of Oyster River High School in Durham, New Hampshire; 
and Karen Weinhold of North Hampton Elementary School in New Hampshire found they 
weren’t alone in being “leery of discussing our shortcomings, our 'curriculum disabilities’” with 
the theorists or with other classroom teachers. Their concern about the fear of sharing stories 
about the challenges of being a process teacher led Barnes, Morgan, and Weinhold first to an 
interesting question — how can we hope to drive our future when we bury the present and deny 
the past? — and then to Writing Process Revisited, a collection of essays by classroom teachers 
who are working to blend theory with effective classroom practice. 

The goal of the book, the editors state, is “no less than removing the veil of silence which 
shrouds our classrooms and which keeps us fi-om sharing the trials inherent in the nature of 
process teaching.” Those who contribute essays to Writing Process Revisited are teachers at all 
levels of education, from elementary through college. Barnes, Morgan, and Weinhold believe that 
communication across grade levels is vital to teachers’ growth and to the evolution of writing 
process as a method of teaching. 



Writing Process Revisited - 2 



Contributor Robert K. Griffith, an elementary curriculum and instructional specialist in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, offers strategies to avoid the pitfalls of what Lucy Calkins called a 
“one-draft-only societ/’ — ^rushing from one activity to the next without pausing to reflect on how 
well we’re doing or what our larger goals are. Jamestown, New York, High School teacher Bill 
Boerst talks about the rewards of teaching in a workshop format, and the importance of giving 

r 

students room to take risks, for “failure without failing.” Leslie A. Brown, who teaches first-year 
composition at the University of New Hampshire, Durham, argues that process writing need not 
and should not neglect the conventions of writing; she calls teaching the basics “the final step in 
the process of discovering what you want to say and how you want to say it.” 

Other wonderful essays recall the fiojstrations of trying to create a picture-perfect writing 
process classroom and the relief and real learning that result when teachers adapt writing process 
theory to the realities of their individual classrooms. Barnes, Morgan, and Weinhold themselves 
contribute essays — about seeking equilibrium in the writing curriculum, seeking success in using 
peer conferencing, and seeking time to be a writer a.s well a.s to tench writing. A. iin.ioue feature of 
Writing Process Revisited is the response which follows each essay in the book, each penned by 
one of the editors. The responses reveal the editors’ reactions to the essays and how they relate 
the authors’ experiences to their own. In their responses, the editors also highlight issues teachers 
need to think about, questions they need to ask themselves about their own practice. 

Each essay describes a personal journey, how individual teachers worked within different 
institutional constraints and with diverse student populations to create communities of writers 
within their classrooms. In an unusual and intriguing afterword to the book, Barnes, Morgan, and 
Weinhold invite readers to write to them with their own “thoughts, feelings, anxieties, and doubts 
about the wnting process” as well as their attempted solutions and new discoveries. The invitation 
underscores the editors’ belief that there is no better way to improve teaching than by 
communicating openly and honestly about it. 

(Writing Process Revisited: Sharing Our Stories. Donna Barnes, Katherine Morgan, and 
Karen Weinhold, editors. 188 pages, softcover. Price: $21.95; NCTE members, $15.95. ISBN: 
0-8141-2815-7. LC: 97-25804. Audience: writing teachers at all levels of education. Available 
from NCTE, 1 1 1 1 W. Kenyon Rd., Urbana, IL 61801-1096. Stock no. 28157-0015.) 



